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CHAPTER  XII. 

•     A    WOODLAND     DRIVE. 

EosEMARY  and  Violet  are  out  driving,  but  not 
together — at  least  not  in  the  same  vehicle. 
Eosemary,  on  the  box-seat  of  the  leading  car- 
riage, is  enjoying  an  emharras  de  ricliesses  in 
the  form  of  the  company  of  Messrs.  Tregelva, 
Conyers,  and  Staples  ;  while  Max  Eandolph 
follows  with  Violet  in  the  buggy. 

They  are  passing  through  a  tract  of  ham- 
mock-land, the  most  picturesque  land  in  Flo- 
rida. The  wild  tropical  jungle  of  the  ham- 
mock  is   a   welcome   relief   from    the    mono- 
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tony  of  the  fair  and  peaceful  level  sweeps  of 
the  so-called  '  rolling  pine-lands,'  the  undula- 
tions of  which  are  so  gradual  as  to  be  all  but 
imperceptible. 

Here  the  road  is  cut  through  a  dense, 
tangled,  and  impassable  wilderness  of  giant 
magnolia-trees,  gnarled  oaks,  graceful  cedars 
and  gum-trees — tall  cypresses  with  their  bare 
white  branches  heavily  veiled  by  the  long  grey 
Spanish  moss  that  clings  and  wreathes  around 
them — here  and  there  a  stately  palmetto  rearing 
its  beautiful  fan-like  crown — all  the  forest  trees 
running  wild,  and  all  matted  and  woven  to- 
gether with  interlacing  vines  that  twine  and 
trail  about  them  in  rank  luxuriance,  as  if  to 
stifle  the  live  branches  in  their  close  embrace. 
Vines  and  trees  rise  out  of  a  dense  abundant 
undergrowth  of  palmetto  scrub,  bristling  witli 
keen  lance-like  leaves.  Now  and  then  a  break 
in  the  wilderness  reveals  tlie  green  deeps  and 
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glassy  shallows  of  the  swamp,  in  whose  stagnant 
pools  lie  prone  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  float 
the  feathery  water- weeds,  the  platter-like  leaves 
of  lilies  not  yet  in  bloom. 

'  Pretty  bit  here,  eh  ?  '  observes  Eanclolph 
appreciatively,  but  unenthusiastically  according 
to  his  wont. 

'  Beautiful ! '  says  Violet  more  warmly. 
'  You  should  take  this  for  one  of  your  sketches. 
You  might  look  a  long  way  before  you  would 
get  a  more  characteristic  view  of  Florida  land- 
scape at  its  best.' 

'  Is  it  better,  do  you  think,  than  that  bit  of 
hammock  down  past  the  railway-bridge  ?  '  lie 
asks,  with  that  air  of  sincerely  appealing  to 
another's  taste  or  judgment  which  is  the  most 
dehcately  pleasing  form  of  flattery. 

While  the  road  leads  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  hammock  there  is  little  conversation 
between  these  two  except  comments  upon  the 
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tropical  beauty  of  the  scene,  as  there  is  not 
much  hammock -land  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  West  Grove  House,  and  consequently 
a  good  deal  of  admiration  to  be  lavished  upon 
it.  But  when  they  have  passed  through  it  and 
are  out  in  the  more  sparsely  wooded  pine- 
lands  again,  when  they  have  made  one  or  two 
appreciative  remarks  on  the  lovely  tender 
green  of  the  sapling  pines  and  the  rich  russet 
of  the  black-jack  oaks,  they  wax  conversational 
on  topics  unconnected  with  the  landscape. 

*  Did  you  see  in  the  papers  to-day  all  that 
about  Lulie  Cassidy's  case  ? '  inquires  Violet. 

'  Yes,  I  saw  it.     Bad  business.' 

'  Poor  Lulie  !  it's  very  sad.  She  never 
cared  a  straw  for  that  old  man.' 

'  Don't  waste  your  pity  on  her.  Every- 
body knew  she  didn't  care  for  old  Cassidy, 
but  I  don't  see  why  slie's  to  be  compassionated. 
When  a  girl  marries  a  fellow  without  caring 
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about  liim,  I  haven't  any  sympathy  with  her. 
She  oughtn't  to  do  it,'  Max  pronounces  with 
ruthless  directness. 

'  Certainly  she  ought  not,'  Violet  agrees, 
'  but  there  are  often  excuses  to  be  made  for 
her,  which  you  don't  seem  to  see.' 

'The  excuse  was  visible  enough  and  tan- 
gible enough  in  this  case,'  he  replies — '  a  good, 
solid,  substantial  excuse.  The  price  was  high. 
I  don't  know  that  our  boasted  civilisation  has 
much  to  be  proud  of  in  its  social  morality. 
The  modern  marriage-mart  is  a  very  short  step 
in  advance  of  the  slave  market.  I  suppose 
there  is  a  woman  here  and  there  who  doesn't 
put  herself  up  for  sale  ! ' 

'  It's  scarcely  fair  to  express  it  that  way,' 
Violet  responds.  '  As  a  rule  a  girl  is  passive 
in  the  process  ;  she  is  pushed  into  it.  You 
don't  seem  to  take  into  account  the  intangible 
pressure   that   surrounds   a  woman    from  her 
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very  earliest  years — the  idea  she  draws  in  with 
the  very  air  she  breathes,  that  her  destiny  is 
marriage,  her  duty  to  herself  and  to  lier 
neighbour  to  make  a  good  match.  Your  sex 
have  the  best  of  it ;  no  such  subtle  meshes 
entangle  their  free  action.  All  social  influ- 
ences drive  a  woman  into  marriage,  while  they 
leave  a  man  free  to  choose  whether  he  will 
marry  or  not.' 

'  Why  must  a  woman  marry  ? '  he  demurs. 
'  Are  women  such  weak  creatures  they  can't 
stand  alone  ? ' 

'  With  a  surplus  of — how  many  hundred 
thousand  is  it?  I  like  to  be  correct  in  my 
statistics — of  course  just  so  many  thousand 
must  stand  alone.  But  I  don't  suppose  any 
woman  likes  it.  When  a  woman  can't  stand 
without  you^'  Violet  adds  incisively,  '  she's  an 
ideal  woman — the  clinging  vine.  When  she 
can't  stand  without  some  other  man,  then  you 
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find  out  the  poor  weak  vine's  a  contemptible 
plant.' 

'  It  would  be  only  natural  I  should  admire 
the  vine  that  had  the  good  taste  to  want  to 
cling  round  me,'  he  rejoins  drily.  '  I  must 
confess  that  vines  are  not  given  that  way 
generally.  As  a  rule,  you'll  observe,  that  kind 
of  vine  has  a  good  deal  of  discrimination. 
Those  tender  clinging  plants  know  very  well 
what  they're  about ;  they  mostly  want  to  cling 
round  a  golden  prop.' 

'  Not  all  of  them,'  with  a  touch  of  serious- 
ness in  her  gentle  voice ;  '  they  have  been 
known  to  twine  fast  round  a  ruined,  leafless 
old  oak.  But  that  stock  old  simile  of  the  vine 
is  not  universally  applicable  to  all  women.' 

'  No,'  Max  agrees  willingly,'  *  it's  not. 
Fancy  Miss  Eosemary  in  the  character  of  a 
vine  —  Miss  Eosemary  clmgiiig  round  any 
body  ! ' 
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'  Eosemary  is  certainly  very  well  able  to 
stand  alone,  but  not  from  any  lack  of  feel- 
ing or  affection,'  replies  Eosemary 's  friend 
loyally.  '  She  may  not  care  for  many 
people,  but  when  she  does  care  she  cares 
very  much.' 

'  I  shouldn't  have  given  Miss  Eosemary 
credit  for  caring  very  much  for  anybody  but 
— herself.' 

'  And,  I  suppose,  you  have  told  her  so  ?  * 

'  I  think  I  have  intimated  as  much  to 
her — more  than  once.' 

'  If  Eosemary  returned  half  the  affection 
she  has  received,  she  would  need  a  heart  as 
big  as  a  house,'  observed  Violet. 

'  Wide  as  the  church  door  and  deep  as  a 
well,'  he  added — '  an  open  door  to  invite  the 
victims  in,  and  a  well  to  drown  them  in — 
like  kittens.' 

'  Kittens  are  drowned  in  a  pail,  not  in  a 
well,'  she  corrected  him. 
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*  Can't  expect  accuracy  when  we're  talking 
about  Miss  Eosemary.  The  deepest  feehngs 
always  fail  in  expression.' 

'  How  very  deep  Conyers'  feelings  must 
be  ! '   she  laughed. 

*  Is  he  a  victim  ? '  Max  inquired. 

'  I  don't  know.  We  haven't  quite  made 
up  our  minds  yet  whether  he  doesn't  talk 
because  he  has  nothing  to  say,  or  because  he 
thinks  that  if  he  wasted  his  precious  words  it 
would  be  casting  pearls  before  swine.  But, 
anyhow,  he  leaves  a  good  deal  to  our  imagina- 
tion.' 

'  While  I  make  no  secret  of  my  sad  plight, 
eh?' 

'  Is  your  plight  so  sad  a  one  ? ' 

'  Am  I  not  rolled  and  smashed  beneath  the 
wheels  of  Miss  Eosemary 's  Juggernaut  car  ?  ' 

'  Flattened  out ! '  she  replied  gaily.  '  Not 
a  whole  bone  in  you !     Well,  anyhow,  it  will 
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broaden  your  mind  and  give  you  sympathy 
with  your  fellow-victims/ 

'  Misery  loves  company,'  he  observed.  '  Do 
you  think  I  am  very  hard  and  narrow,  then — 
that  I  need  to  learn  sympathy  with  other  folks' 
troubles  ? ' 

'  You  seem  sometimes  a  little  hard.  But  I 
fancy  it  is  only  seeming,'  she  said. 

'  No,  don't  think  that,'  he  replied  brusquely. 
'  I'm  as  hard  as  nails !  Miss  Eosemary  has 
found  out  my  only  weak  point,'  he  added  more 
hghtly.     '  Only  one  soft  spot,  and  she's  hit  it ! ' 

'  She  has  certainly  effected  a  change  in 
you,'  said  Yiolet,  with  a  demure  little  smile ; 
'  you  used  only  to  talk  of  yourself ;  and  now 
you  talk  of  her' 

'  Of  course  I  do.  What  else  would  you 
have  me  talk  of  ?     Isn't  she  the  h'resistible  ?  ' 

'  /  think  she  Z5,'  answered  Violet,  and  for  a 
moment  there  came  a  sort  of  seeking,  a  vague 
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questioning,  into  lier  soft  blue  eyes  as  they 
turned  to  meet  his. 

'  I  beheve  you  really  do  ! '  he  said,  looking 
at  her  with  the  piercing  gaze  that  seemed  to 
read  so  much  and  told  so  little.  'So  I  used 
only  to  talk  of  myself?'  he  added.  'Well, 
did  it  bore  you  very  much  ? ' 

'  I  am  of  a  patient  disposition,'  she  replied  ; 
'  I  was  resigned  to  it.' 

Taking  advantage  of  this  encouraging  ad- 
mission, Max  Eandolph  proceeded  to  treat 
Violet  to  a  little  further  discourse  upon  that 
interesting  subject — himself.  He  made  sundry 
autobiographical  allusions  to  his  successes  and 
failures  in  the  past  and  prospects  for  the  future, 
but  told  her  nothing  she  did  not  already  know, 
nothing  personal  nor  confidential,  except,  in- 
deed, so  far  as  references  to  his  own  incapacity 
for  deep  feeling,  his  lack  of  any  settled  faith, 
and  his  conviction  that  happiness  was  always 
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more  or  less  of  an  illusion  and  a  dream,  might 
be  considered  as  confidential.  He  consulted 
her  about  his  Florida  pictures  ;  the  naming  of 
them,  and  the  most  suitable  style  for  the 
framing  of  them  ;  he  asked  her  advice  in  the 
matter  of  poetical  quotations  for  mottoes  to 
supplement  their  titles.  He  was  especially  in- 
terested in  one  picture  he  was  then  beginning, 
which  was  to  be  a  study  of  the  flat  Florida 
pinewoods  pure  and  simple — the  everlasting 
pines  in  their  level  ranks,  and  nothing  else. 
Violet  thought  it  a  doubtful  experiment  to 
choose  so  monotonous  a  theme,  not  even  hu- 
manised by  a  figure  in  the  foreground  nor 
warmed  up  by  the  rosy  glow  of  sunset. 

'  It  seems  to  me  difficult  and  daring,'  she 
said,  '  not  because  you  are  in  the  least  likely 
to  fail  in  painting  the  pine-lands  exactly  as 
they  are,  in  faithful  portraiture,  but  because  I 
do  not  see  how,  in  the  narrow  limits  of  your 
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picture — no  matter  whether  you  make  it  two 
feet  square,  or  three,  or  four — it  is  possible  to 
give  the  effeet  of  vastness  and  distance — the 
impression  of  inimitable  reach,  that  is  almost 
oppressive,  which  seems  to  be  the  especial 
characteristic  of  these  rolling  pine-lands,  as 
they  call  them,  though  the  "  roll "  is  perfectly 
imperceptible.' 

He  smiled  appreciatively. 

'  That  is  just  tlie  impression  I  aim  at  pro- 
ducing,' he  said.  '  We'll  see  when  the  thing's 
finished  whether  you  think  I've  succeeded  or 
failed  in  the  attempt ;  and  you  must  tell  me 
frankly.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  generally  err  on  the  side  of 
paying  you  compliments,'  she  observed.  '  Now 
about  the  quotation  :  couldn't  we  find  some 
short  passage  from  Euskin  ? — he  has  written  so 
much  about  pine-trees.  Doesn't  lie  say  some- 
where that  the  chief  pleasure  he  had  in  reading 
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his  own  old  books  was  the  sense  that  he  had  at 
least  done  justice  to  the  pine  ?  ' 

'  But  Euskin  wrote,  I  fancy,  always  of  the 
mountain  pines  of  the  North,'  Eandolph  replied. 
'  These  Southern  pines  of  the  plains  are  of  a 
different  type.  Sidney  Lanier  (our  Southern 
poet,  whose  work  I'm  afraid  you  don't  know  as 
well  as  you  ought  to)  has  written  of  tJiese. 
There's  one  passage  of  his  I  remember ;  I  can't 
recall  the  ivords,  but  the  effect  is  that  the 
mountain  pines  stand  upon  "  the  corrugations 
on  the  brow  of  the  earth."  They  represent  the 
spasms,  the  desperate  struggles,  that  have  up- 
heaved the  hills ;  they  are  as  the  crown  of 
stern  conflict.  But  these — the  pines  of  the 
plains — are  the  unruffled  brow  of  a  restful 
earth  ;  they  signify  the  mystery  of  repose,  the 
grandeur  of  tranquillity,  not  of  storm.  That's 
about  as  near  it  as  I  can  recollect.  And  Lanier 
adds  that  these  level,  rolling  pine-lands  always 
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seem   to  preach — wliicb,   I   think,   is   a   true 
bill; 

'  Yes,'  Violet  assented,  '  these  woods  are 
Nature's  churches.  Your  Southern  poet  has 
seized  the  different  characteristics  of  the  pine- 
lands.  The  dark  mountain  pines  are  peace ; 
but  it  is  the  high,  hard-won  peace  one  has 
climbed  and  fought  to  attain — stern  repose  on 
the  heights  after  the  struggle  upwards.  These 
Southern  w^oods  lie  at  rest  in  a  tranquillity  that 
tells  of  no  battle.' 

'  They  have  no  story  to  tell,'  he  observed, 
'  but  we  both  agree  they  have  their  sermons  to 
preach.  Perhaps  that's  why  one  gets  so  tired 
of  them  ;  I  don't  like  being  preached  at.' 

'  It  would  be  waste  trouble,  I  should  think,' 
she  rejoined  ;  '  I'm  afraid  one  would  preach  at 
you  in  vain.' 

'  I  believe  there's  a  hollow  in  my  head 
where  the  organ  of  veneration  should  rear  its 
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dome,'  he  agreed.  '  Sometimes  I  wish  I  Jiad 
the  faculty  of  faith.  I  have  sometimes  felt  I've 
come  near  it  at  sea — out  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean — or  up  in  the  mountains.  Mortal  man 
never  preached  a  word  that  seemed  to  bring  it 
near  to  me ;  but  the  sea  and  the  rolling  prairies 
seem  to  be  telling  us  something,  if  we  could 
understand  what  they  said.' 

Violet  remembered  Kingsley's  lines — 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  say,  green  leaves, 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  say  ; 
But  I  know  there  is  a  spirit  in  you, 

And  a  word  in  you  this  day  ! 

She  quoted  the  verses  in  her  soft  voice,  which 
had  a  peculiar  quality  of  purity  and  dreaminess 
in  it — the  same  sort  of  spirituality  that  some- 
times looked  out  of  her  deep  eyes  when  they 
seemed  to  be  gazing  far  away  into  dreamland. 

She  was  enjoying  her  drive  very  much,  and 
although  the  sun  was  burning  like  a  fierce 
flame  in  the  sky  she  did  not  rejoice  that  they 
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were  rolling  rapidly  on  the  homeward  road. 
They  were  just  coming  to  a  wide  sluggish 
stream  or  creek,  which  crawled — too  sleepily 
^  ^  to  stir  the  thick  growth  of  water- weeds  on  its 
bosom — between  one  of  the  numerous  lakes 
and  one  of  the  swamps,  which  in  that  favoured 
neighbourhood  were  happily  less  abundant. 
Across  this  creek  was  a  rude  bridge,  composed 
of  roughly-sawn  planks  laid  together,  and 
holding  towards  a  proper  civilised  bridge  the 
same  relationship  that  a  '  corduroy '  road  holds 
to  a  macadamised  city  street.  On  the  near  side 
of  the  creek  stood  a  figure  which  appeared  to 
them  familiar,  and  as  they  approached  they 
recognised  Mr.  Staples. 

'  Why,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  We 
thought  you  were  in  the  other  carriage  ahead 
of  us.' 

'  I  was  waiting  for  you,  to  tell  you  to  look 
out  about  crossing  here.     Just  see  !  we've  car- 
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ried  away  a  piece  of  the  bridge  witli  us.  One 
of  the  horses  got  his  foot  down  between  two  of 
the  loose  planks,  and  kicked  one  plank  clean 
up  and  out.  It  went  down  in  the  creek  over 
there  ;  we  nearly  went  over  too,  only  Tre- 
gelva's  a  first-rate  hand  with  horses,  and  he 
pulled  us  through.  I  thought  I'd  better  wait 
for  you  and  warn  you.'  He  was  looking  at 
Violet  as  he  gave  his  lucid  explanation,  and 
she  rewarded  him  by  her  kindest  smile  and 
sweetest  words  of  thanks. 

The  gap  in  the  bridge  which  he  pointed 
out  was  clearly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  ; 
the  only  wonder  that  struck  them  in  looking 
at  it  was  that  a  similar  incident  did  not  occur 
every  day,  as  the  planks,  of  which  one  w^as 
missing,  were  simply  laid  loosely  side  by  side 
across  the  two  great  pine-trimks  which  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  bridge. 

'  You  had  better  get  down  and  walk  across, 
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Miss  Violet/  said  Eandolpli.  'I'll  take  the 
horse  across,  and  the  buggy  can  go  anywhere 
— could  almost  clear  the  stream  without  a 
bridge  at  all.' 

Staples  offered  his  hand  to  help  Violet 
down.  Then  she  turned,  as  if  she  expected 
Max  Eandolpli  to  follow. 

'Are  not  you  coming?'  she  asked.  'I 
thought  you'd  lead  the  horse  across.' 

' Lead  the  horse ! '  he  laughed.  'Go  on, 
you  two,  first.' 

They  crossed  the  bridge.  Staples  assidu- 
ously, but  unnecessarily,  offering  to  assist  Violet 
across  the  gap,  and  drawing  her  to  one  side  of 
the  road  clear  of  the  wheels  of  the  buggy  when 
it  followed  them.  Violet  watched  with  a  little 
thrill,  half  of  pleasure  and  half  of  fear,  as  Ran- 
dolph gave  the  horse  a  touch;  the  animal  made 
a  plunge  and  a  spring  forward,  a  start  and 
swerve  at  the  gap  ;  the  light  buggy   rocked 

c  9, 
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and    leapt,    and   was    over    and   safe   beside 
them. 

'  Well,  now,  you  can  take  me  up  again,' 
slie  said,  looking  up  at  Max  with  soft  and 
smiling  eyes,  and  a  little  flush  on  her  cheek. 
'  And  I  don't  see  why  you  made  me  get  down  !  * 

'  There  was  no  use  runninc^  the  least  risk 
of  a  spill  with  you,'  he  replied,  giving  his 
hand  to  help  her  up  to  her  seat  beside  him. 
'  Your  nose,  Miss  Violet,  is  a  more  admirable 
and  valuable  feature  than  mine.' 

'  But  I  did  not  want  your  beauty  to  be 
damaged  either ! '  she  laughed.  '  Do  you 
think  your  nose  would  be  no  loss  ?  ' 

'  I  should  be  loth  to  smash  it,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  I  have.' 

'  Now,  Mr.  Staples,'  said  Violet  kindly,  re- 
membering that  she  had  entirely  forgotten  him, 
*  can't  we  give  you  a  lift,  after  your  kindness 
in  coming  back  to  look  after  our  interests  ? ' 
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'No,  thanks,'  he  repUed,  with  a  sense  of 
unreasonable  annoyance  at  her  use  of  the  phiral 
pronoun  ;  '  I'll  walk  home.' 

'  We  could  take  you  up  at  the  back,' 
she  persisted,  hospitably  offering  their  best, 
although  the  best  was  exceedingly  poor  ac- 
commodation. But  Staples  wisely  declined 
with  thanks  the  tempting  position  offered  him. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  a  picnic-basket,  or  a 
small  boy,  or  an  empty  coat  to  be  hung  on 
at  the  back  of  a  buggy,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
for  a  grown  man  of  average  size.  Besides, 
perhaps  Mr.  Staples  bore  in  mind  a  good  old 
adage  about  '  company.'  So  he  walked  home, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  enjoyed  his  walk  in 
the  sun,  if  only  half  as  much  as  Violet 
enjoyed  her  drive,  which  seemed  only  too 
short. 

Eosemary  also  appeared  quite  contented 
with    her    part   of    the   morning's   excursion, 
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when  the  respective  driving  parties  met  to- 
gether in  the  West  Grove  courtyard. 

'  I've  had  a  very  good  time.  Tregelva's 
really  very  nice.  But  I  think  I  would  have 
had  a  trifle  better  time  though,  Yi,  if  I'd  been 
in  your  place,'  she  added,  in  the  confidence 
of  their  solitude  a  deux. 

'  Why  ?  Did  you  want  Max  ?  I'm  sure 
you  were  welcome  to  him ! ' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  I  didn't  want  Max  individually. 
You  know  I  like  my  own  countrymen  better 
than  your  dear  Americans  ;  and  Master  Max 
is  too  brusque  and  opinionated — thinks  too 
much  of  himself — to  suit  me.  But  still  one 
man  is  always  relatively  better  company  than 
three ;  so  a  Eandolph  solo  pleaseth  me  better 
than  a  trio  of  Tregelva,  Conyers,  and  Staples, 
who,  by  the  way,  I  think,  begrudged  dear  Max 
his  place  to-day !  He  was  very  anxious  lest 
you  should  be  upset  at  the  bridge.' 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

'  I   LEAVE   YOU   FREE  !  ' 

That  evening,  at  the  usual  gathering  on  the 
piazza,  Violet  found  herself  seated  between 
Messrs.  Tregelva  and  Christie,  the  group  being 
completed  by  Mrs.  Whitworth  and  Conyers, 
and  Staples,  who  was  enjoying  the  now,  to 
him,  rare  luxury  of  lounging  in  the  hammock, 
which  Eosemary  had  vacated  in  favour  of  the 
broad  steps  leading  down  to  the  lawn ;  on 
one  of  which  she  was  installed  in  state  and 
grace  and  comfort,  a  cushion  at  her  back,  a 
becoming  white  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  a 
light  Oriental  scarf  prettily  draped  over  her 
head,  and  Max  Eandolph  stretched  on  the 
lowest  step  at  her  feet. 
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The  day  had  been  warm,  and  the  harm- 
less, thunder-less  summer  lightning  every  now 
and  then  turned  the  sombre  sky  and  dusky 
distance  to  a  vivid  purple  blaze,  in  which 
the  tall,  dark,  stirless  pine  trees  stood  out  in 
inky-black  silhouettes.  In  the  silence  of  the 
outer  night  the  tinkling,  chirping  chorus  of 
the  bell-frogs'  nightly  conciert,  which  was  in 
full  force  down  by  the  lake,  sounded  clear  and 
strong.  On  the  piazza  a  lively  conversation, 
in  which  even  the  nonchalant  and  taciturn 
Antinous  condescended  to  be  interested,  was 
going  on,  a  2)ro2:>os  of  a  rival  land-agent 
who  had  been  trenching  on  Mr.  Whitworth's 
ground  by  endeavouring  to  tempt  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's  young  men  boarders  into  investments, 
and  whose  prices  were  under  severe  criticism. 

'  Asked  me  twenty-five  pounds  an  acre,  by 
Jove,  for  wild  land  without  a  stick  cut  upon 
it ! '  said  Tregelva. 
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'  Lake  front,  of  course  ?  '  observed  Christie. 

'  Only  a  hundred  feet  or  so  of  lake  front. 
It's  well-situated  land,  of  course ;  but  you  don't 
catch  me  giving  twenty-five  pounds  an  acre 
for  it.' 

'  He  wants  me  to  take  town  lots  at  ten 
dollars  each ! '  said  Conyers. 

'  But,  my  dear  fellow,'  remonstrated 
Christie,  '  the  deuce  a  bit  of  a  town  is 
there ! ' 

'  No,  there  isn't  any  town,  except  on 
paper,'  agreed  Tregelva.  '  It  looks  beautifid 
in  the  plan,  all  mapped  out — Main  Street, 
schoolhouse,  church,  bank,  gaol.  It's  all  there 
in  the  plan ;  and  the  fellows  who  buy  the  lots 
will  build  the  town,  if  they  want  a  town ! ' 

'  There'll  be  a  town,'  asserted  Conyers, 
with  tranquil  confidence,  '  for  there's  going  to 
be  a  railway.' 

'  The  place  is  a  swamp,'  said  Christie ;  '  it 
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will  be  under  water  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
you'll  have  to  go  about  the  streets  of  your 
town  in  a  punt.' 

'  "  Bathing  and  fishing  in  the  Main  Street 
— at  your  very  door  ! "  will  sound  well  for 
advertisement,'  suggested  Tregelva. 

'  I  don't  believe  in  buying  those  low  lands,' 
Staples  put  in  his  word  from  his  hammock. 
'May  as  well  just  sink  your  money  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  swamp  and  let  it  stay 
there.' 

'  Just  so,'  agreed  Christie.  '  There's  no- 
thing like  the  good  high-and-dry  pine-land  for 
oranges.' 

'  I  don't  care  much  for  oranges,'  rejoined 
Staples.  '  I'm  sure  there's  a  lot  to  be  done 
out  here  besides  oranges.  Here,  I  met  a 
fellow  only  to-day  at  Osceola — a  fellow  I  never 
dreamt  of  seeing  here.  I  used  to  dance  w^ith 
his   sisters — they   lived    in   one   of  those   big 
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houses  at  Marlboro'  Gate.  He  was  driving  a 
cart,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Hullo,  what  are  you 
doing  out  here  with  that  cart  ?  "  and  he  said, 
"  Doing  carrier,"  and  I  said,  "  Do  you  make 
it  pay  ?  "  and  he  said,  "  Splendidly."  He'd 
taken  three  loads  this  morning — says  he  can 
make  four  or  five  dollars  a  day — and  he'd 
bought  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  sold  sixty  at 
eight  hundred  dollars  profit !  That's  the  w^ay 
to  get  on  ! ' 

'  Exactly,'  agreed  Mrs.  Whitworth,  with 
warm  approbation ;  '  but  you  must  buy  the 
land  before  you  can  sell  it.' 

'  And  you  must  drive  the  cart  before  you 
can  make  the  five  dollars  a  day ! '  added 
Tregelva. 

'  Why  don't  you  get  a  cart,  Staples  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps  I  shall,'  Staples  replied  with  the 
sulky  finality  of  tone  that  meant  shutting  up 
the  subject. 
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'  I'd  cart  things  in  my  wagon  for  less  than 
five  dollars  a  day  if  anybody  wanted  loads 
taken,'  said  Christie, 

'  Help  us  cart  some  of  our  goods  and  chat- 
tels out  to  our  place,'  suggested  one  of  the 
Erasers,  who,  attracted  by  these  interesting 
topics,  had  joined  the  group. 

'  We'll  want  a  bigger  wagon  than  Chris- 
tie's,' said  the  second  brother,  '  if  we're  to  take 
all  our  things  in  one  journey.' 

'  We've  finished  our  furniture  to-day,'  he 
added  with  modest  complacency ;  '  it's  all  stored 
in  the  stables,  ready  for  the  start.' 

'  We  had  better  all  of  us  go  and  see  it  and 
admire  it,  and  take  pattern  by  the  busy  bees,' 
observed  Violet. 

'  They  have  been  "  improving  each  shining 
hour  "  with  a  vengeance,'  remarked  Tregelva. 
*  Whenever  we've  asked  either  of  those  fellows 
to  come  out  in  the  boat  for   a  little  fislnng, 
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they've  always  been  busy  hammering  away  at 
a  table,  or  a  cot-bedstead,  or  setting  a  trunk  up 
on  end  and  making  it  into  a  store-cupboard.' 

'  They'll  have  something  to  show  for  their 
first  winter  in  Florida,  which  is  more  than  you 
will! '  replied  Mrs.  Whitworth. 

'  My  first  winter  in  this  dehghtful  region,' 
drawled  Tregelva  languidly,  '  is  most  likely  to 
be  my  last.' 

'  It  isn't  such  a  bad  place  after  all,'  ob- 
served Staples  meditatively.  '  There's  a  sort 
of  a  charm  about  the  life  when  you  get  used 
to  it.' 

'  Don't  be  a  humbug.  Staples ! '  said  Tre- 
gelva ;  '  you  know  you  wish  you  were  at 
home.' 

'  N — no  ;  I  don't  think  I  do  now,'  was  the 
reply.  '  I  dare  say  this  will  do  as  well  for  me 
as  any  other  place.  I  think  perhaps  I  can 
make  some  money  here.' 
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'Yes,  if  you'll  do  anythbg  towards  the 
making,'  said  Mrs.  Whitworth  briskly. 

'  Get  a  wagon  and  take  loads,  like  your — 
a — Marlborough  Gate  friend,'  suggested  Tre- 
gelva. 

'  Buy  a  few  lots  in  a  swamp,'  said 
Conyers. 

'  Take  an  axe  and  chop  down  trees ! '  ex- 
claimed Christie. 

In  this  discussion  Max  Eandolph  and 
Eosemary  took  no  part ;  they  were  apparently 
lapped  in  perfect  contentment,  lounging  on 
their  steps,  and  absorbed  in  their  own  conver- 
sation, which  was  not  pitched  in  so  high  a  key 
as  to  allow  much  of  it  to  reach  any  other  ears. 
Now  and  then  Violet  heard  Eosemary 's  low 
laugh,  which  generally  had  a  ring  of  irony 
piercing  through  its  sweetness,  and  in  that  re- 
spect resembled  Max  Eandolph 's  mirth,  but  had 
more  of  disdain  in  it.     Max  Eandolph's  way 
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was  rather  to  laugli  at  poor  humanity's  frailties 
in  indolent  tolerance  than  in  bitterness  or 
scorn,  thouiih  he  too  could  be  bitter  on 
occasions. 

How  perfectly  contented  he  seemed  in 
Eosemary's  society  !  thought  Violet.  Yet  just 
as  perfectly  and  serenely  content  he  had 
seemed  that  morning  in  Iters.  Now,  was  he 
serenely  content  ?  was  serenity  at  all  likely  to 
be  the  effect  of  association  with  Eosemary  ? 
had  peace  and  tranquillity  ever  yet  been  the 
qualities  evoked  under  the  melting  fire  of 
Eosemary's  dark  eyes  ?  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  Max  Eandolph's  impassive  cool- 
ness too  deep  and  settled  to  be  broken  up  even 
by  Eosemary's  influence  ?  He  was  ever  ready 
for  chaff  and  badinage  about  Eosemary's  all- 
powerful  charms,  and  appeared  to  laugh  at 
Violet's  high  estimate  of  her  friend's  fascina- 
tions.    Now  Violet  wondered,  was  tliere  a  little 
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grain  of  earnest  underlying  all  this  light 
chaff?  What  were  they  talking  about  all  this 
time  ?  and  did  he  admit  Eosemary  a  little  more 
— or  a  little  less — into  his  confidence  than  he 
took  her  ?  and  would  Eosemary  be  as  sympa- 
thetic a  listener  if  his  conversation  ran  in  the 
autobiographical  and  egotistical  line  to  w^hich 
it  certainly  sometimes  leant ! 

'  Let  us  go  in  and  have  a  little  music  now/ 
Mrs.  Whitworth  presently  suggested.  '  Come 
along,  some  of  you  boys — some  or  all  of 
you ! ' 

Staples  replied  to  the  general  invitation 
by  tumbling  clumsily  out  of  his  hammock  ; 
most  of  the  others  rose  up  also,  with  more 
alacrity  than  they  would  have  displayed  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

'Eosemary,'  called  her  aunt,  '  won't  you 
come  in  and  sing  to  us  ? ' 

'  Presently,  auntie,'  her  niece  replied  in  her 
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sweetest  tones  ;  '  but  let  me  be  audience  for  a 
little  while !     Vi  will  sing — won't  you,  Yi  ?  * 

Certainly,  Violet,  always  amiable  and  an- 
xious to  please,  would  sing.  A  goodly  detach- 
ment of  the  company  followed  her  into  the 
house.  Looking  round  the  parlour  as  she 
finished  her  first  song,  she  perceived  that  all 
the  rest  had  been  drawn  in  to  hsten — even 
Mr.  Whitworth  and  Spencer  had  come  in  from 
the  smoking-room — all  were  there  as  audience, 
except  Max  and  Eosemary. 

This  exception  may  possibly  have  in- 
fluenced her  a  little  in  the  choice  of  her  next 
song — 

*  She  hath  two  eyes  so  soft  and  "brown  ! 
Take  care !  beware  ! 
She  gives  a  side-glance  and  looks  down ! 
Take  care  !  take  care  ! 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! ' 

Violet  sang  archly  and  expressively  in  her 
clear,  ringing  mezzo-soprano  tones. 
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Whether  Max  and  Eosemary  heard,  and, 
hearing,  apphod,  or  not,  they  gave  no  sign  to 
show.  Song  followed  song,  and  these  two 
remained  absentees.  Harrington  sang  a  senti- 
mental ballad  about  forget-me-nots ;  Fraser 
favoured  the  company  with  his  celebrated 
performance  of  the  '  Midshipmite ' ;  and  then 
came  songs  with  choruses,  which  were  highly 
popular  amongst  the  brotherhood  of  West 
Grove  House.  Mrs.  Whitworth  had  taken 
Violet's  place  as  accompanist;  Harrington  took 
the  solo  ;  the  whole  brigade  clustered  round 
the  piano  to  do  their  duty  as  chorus,  and 
whilst  they  were  all  laudably  occupied  in 
roaring  out  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 

*  March — marcli — 
March  with  the  Mulligan  Guard ! ' 

Violet,  finding  the  room  warm,  crossed  to  the 
open  window  and  sat  down  on  the  low  broad 
sill.    Looking  out,  she  saw  that  the  two  figures 
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were  no  longer  on  the  piazza  steps,  but  the 
flashes  of  the  heat-lightning,  which  were  fre- 
quent still,  presently  ht  up  Rosemary's  white 
dress  gleaming  amongst  the  orange-trees  in  the- 
grove,  a  little  distance  off.  Violet's  attention 
once  attracted  to  that  white  figure,  she  could 
distinguish  the  tall  black  figure  by  its  side. 
Even  in  the  darkness  between  the  flashes  of 
lightning  she  could  dimly  trace  those  tAv^o  con- 
trasted shadowy  forms,  the  pale  gleam  and  the 
dark  shade — could  follow  their  slow  and  lin- 
gering movements  as  they  sauntered  among  the- 
orange-trees.  And  again  she  wondered,  was- 
there  a  little  earnest  in  the  joke  of  Randolph's • 
being  the  latest  victim  ? 

Rosemary's  contented  expression  that  night, 
and  her  complacent  acknowledgment  that  she 
had  had  a  pleasant  evening,  suggested  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  vexed  question. 
Rosemary   was    not   wont    to    enjoy   a   quiet 
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evening  talk  and  stroll  very  much  unless  her 
companion  of  the  evening  had  manifested 
himself  duly  susceptible  to  her  charms. 

'  Been  taking  Max's  scalp  to  hang  at  your 
girdle  ? '  Violet  remarked  lightly  and  inquir- 
ingly. 

'  A  few  hairs  of  it,'  her  friend  replied. 

The  two  girls  were  in  their  room.  Eose- 
mary  was  sitting  on  her  Saratoga  trunk  in  a 
picturesque  negligee^  with  her  hair  tumbled  in 
rich  heavy  waves  about  her  shoulders,  its 
ripples  here  touched  with  ruddy  gold  in  the 
lamplight,  its  shadows  dusk  as  a  lion's  tawny 
mane.  A  softly  satisfied  smile  hovered  about 
the  corners  of  her  crimson  hps,  whose  bloom 
looked  so  ripe  and  vivid  by  contrast  with  the 
colourless  ivory- whiteness  of  her  complexion. 
Decidedly,  hers  was  not  a  loveliness  on  which 
it  was  safe  for  a  man  to  gaze  too  long  and  too 
often,  if  he  prized  his  peace  of  mind. 
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'  Look  here,  Vi,'  she  said  suddenly,  the 
smile  on  her  lips  giving  place  to  a  more 
thoughtful  and  resolute  expression,  '  let's 
throw  our  cards  on  the  table  frankly.  I'll 
let  him  alone  if  you  care  at  all?  Otherwise, 
I'll  amuse  myself  a  bit.     What  do  you  say  ? ' 

Taken  by  surprise,  Violet  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment — not  even  to  think.  '  Amuse  yourself 
as  you  like,  Eosie,'  was  her  prompt  reply. 

Eosemary  pushed  the  inquiry  a  little  fur- 
ther. '  1  always  told  you,  Vi,  I'd  not  inter- 
fere with  anyone  you  cared  about.  Now  say 
plainly — speak  now,  or  for  ever  hold  your 
peace — do  you  leave  me  free  ?  ' 

Violet  did  not  retreat  from  her  position — 
felt  at  the  moment  no  inclination  to  do  so.  No 
idea  occurred  to  her  of  hindering,  thwarting, 
crossing  Eosemary's  whim — for  nothing.  'I 
leave  you  free,'  she  answered. 

'  All  right !     It's  monotonous  enough  here, 
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in  this  dead-alive  place ;  and  now  perhaps, 
Yi,  we'll  see  a  little  fun ! '  said  Eosemary 
cheerfully. 

Tun  for  you^  as  the  frogs  said  to  the 
boys  stoning  them/  Violet  observed,  with  an 
unusual  thrill  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  frogs. 

« "  Frog  he  would  a-wooing  go  !  " '  sang 
Eosemary  gaily,  jumping  off  her  trunk  and 
turning  to  the  looking-glass. 

She  buried  her  long  white  fingers  in  the 
heavy  ripples  of  her  hair,  and  tossed  and 
spread  it  about ;  her  pale  piquante  face  looked 
out  of  its  rich  and  warm  luxuriance  as  out  of 
a  very  earthly  kind  of  halo. 

'  It  is  a  pity  we  can't  let  our  hair  down  in 
public,  Vi,'  she  remarked  appreciatively  and 
regretfully.     '  There's  nothing  so  becoming.' 

'  I  think  you  can  do  quite  enough  mischief 
with  your  hair  put  up,'  said  Violet  a  little 
drily. 
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That  night,  while  Eosemary  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just,  Violet  lay  long  awake  thinking — not 
troubled,  but  stirred  and  haunted  by  thoughts 
of  the  brief  interview  just  past. 

Eosemary 's  words — 'Speak  now,  or  for 
ever  hold  your  peace' — lightly  said,  and 
lightly  answered,  lingered  and  repeated  them- 
selves with  a  growing  significance  in  her  mind. 
Should  she  ever  regret  holding  her  peace  this 
night?  Of  course  not  for  her  own  sake ;  that 
was  not  possible.  Why  should  she  regret  it  ? 
What  was  it  to  her  whether  Eosemary  had  a 
victim  the  more  or  less  ?  She  had  no  part  nor 
lot  in  the  affair,  except  indeed  in  the  mild 
interest — no,  more  than  that,  the  sisterly  sym- 
pathy— of  a  friendly  looker-on.  For  herselj\ 
she  would  never  repent  having  left  Eosemary 
free  to  work  her  will ;  but  was  it  possible  that 
she  might  regret  it  for  Max  Eandolph's  sake  ? 
Had  she   done  well  to  hold   back  her  hand 
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when  she  might  have  interfered  ?  Yet  again, 
why  should  she  interfere  ?  Was  not  Max 
Kandolph  strong  and  cool  and  level-headed 
enough  to  take  very  good  care  of  himself? 

'  If  I  had  cared  about  him — more  than  as 
a  friend — Eosemary  would  have  let  him  alone,' 
she  said  to  herself.  '  But  he  is  only  a  friend — 
we  have  never  been  anything  but  just  good 
friends.  I  wonder,  if  I  had  cared  a  little 
about  him,  whether  he  would  have  cared 
about  me?  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for 
him  if  I  had  cared  for  him,  for  it  doesn't 
generally  fare  well  with  Eose's  victims  ;  but 
it's  certainly  very  well  for  me  that  I  doriL 
And  then  Max  is  not  in  the  least  like  other 
men ;  I  dare  say  she  won't  do  him  much  harm. 
She's  like  a  beautiful,  subtle,  sleek,  velvety 
tigress,  and  as  gentle  to  me  as  if  I  were  her 
pet  cub  ! '  she  thought  gratefully  and  affection- 
ately.    '  Now,  if  I  saw  anyone  but  Eosemary 
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playing  Eosemary's  games,  liow  sternly  dis- 
approving I  should  be  I  But  somehow  one 
never  can  be  angry  with  Eosemary  ! ' 

Which  conclusion — only  substituting  for 
the  impersonal  and  general  '  one  '  the  definite 
particular  '  Eosemary's  friends  ' — was  perfectly 
true.  A  cat  plays  with  a  mouse  so  grace- 
fully and  amusingly  that  it  is  hard  to  blame 
or  rebuke  the  cat,  even  though  one  pities  the 
mouse.  And  after  all  it  is  the  cat's  nature, 
and  the  mouse  should  have  taken  better  care 
to  keep  out  of  her  way. 

Eosemary  was  so  graceful,  so  lovely,  so 
lovable,  so  true-hearted  to  the  few  friends  she 
really  loved,  that  those  few  friends  could  never 
be  hard  on  Eosemary,  however  compassion- 
ately they  sympathised  with  those  unwary 
souls  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  made 
the  victims  of  her  unscrupulous  and  in- 
satiable vanity  and  thirst  of  conquest.     Then 
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Violet  perhaps  alone  knew  Eosemary's  inner 
life — knew  how  the  great  trouble  of  her  early 
youth  had  entered  like  a  poisoned  barb  into 
the  very  core  of  her  heart,  and,  rankling  there, 
had  done  its  work.  That  cruel  disillusion- 
ment, that  intolerable  discovery  of  wrong  and 
treachery,  which  had  robbed  her  alike  of  love 
and  lover,  of  sister  and  peace  of  mind,  had 
embittered  the  sweetest  springs  of  her  spirit 
at  their  very  source,  and  had  given  a  twist 
awry  to  the  nature,  born  for  better  things, 
which  retained  so  much  that  was  fine  and 
true  in  spite  of  its  warping. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  BREACH    OF   THE   MONOTONY. 

In  the  courtyard  of  West  Grove  House  the 
whole  party  of  its  inmates — a  goodly  band — 
are  mustered  to  do  the  friendly  office  of 
'seeing  off'  the  Frasers,  who  are  just  starting 
en  route  for  their  own  land,  there  to  begin  their 
new  life.  And  a  life  of  hard  work — fellinfr 
trees,  clearing  scrub,  probably  fishing  for  their 
own  breakfast  and  shooting  their  own  dinner, 
and  generally  earning  their  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brow — it  promises  to  be. 

A  wagon — not  Christie's  cherished  vehicle, 
but  a  stouter,  larger  one,  the  largest  they 
could  get — drawn  by  two  gaunt  and  shaggy 
horses,    stands    laden    with    their    goods    and 
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chattels.  The  boys  have  been  busy  packing 
from  sunrise,  and  now  the  entire  requisites  for 
their  modest  setting-up  in  housekeeping  are 
stowed  away  in  the  wagon.  Cot-beds,  chairs, 
benches,  all  made  by  their  own  hands,  trunks, 
hampers,  and  packing-cases,  are  bolstered  up 
by  sacks  of  flour  and  of  hominy,  the  chinks 
being  filled  up  by  parcels  of  groceries,  the 
whole  erection  crowned  by  their  solitary  table 
lying  on  its  back  and  kept  steady  by  a  kero- 
sene-can and  a  portable  stove  tied  to  its  legs. 
The  Erasers  are  flushed  with  pleasant  excite- 
ment at  this  outset  of  their  independent  career ; 
they  are  buoyed  up  by  an  altogether  agreeable 
sense  of  pioneering ;  they  feel  in  anticipation 
the  aroma  of  the  backwoods  and  the  frontier 
cling  about  them.  Their  costume  is  in  keep- 
ing with  their  new  character  as  pioneers  ;  they 
have  dispersed  with  such  effete  luxuries  of 
civilisation  as   white  linen  collars  and   cuffs ; 
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they  wear  striped  flannel  shirts,  and  have  their 
nether  garments  neatly  tucked  into  their  high 
riding-boots. 

Mr.  Whitworth,  beaming  with  genial  en- 
couragement, bustles  about  the  wagon,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  preparations.     All  their 
friends,  countrymen,  and  fellow-boarders  stand 
grouped  around.     Christie,  as  usual,  lively  and 
active,  ready  to  lend  a  hand,  is  sympathetic 
and  smiling,  and  eager  for  his  turn  to  come  to 
encamp  on  his  own  bit  of  land.     Of  the  rest 
of  the  band,  three  at  least  are  mentally  hug- 
ging themselves  in  satisfaction  that  they  have 
not  bought  wild  land — are  not  on  their  way 
to  the   four  rough  wooden  walls  and  a  roof 
which  the  Frasers  dignify  by  the  name  of  their 
*  house  ' — are  under  no  obligation  to  cut  down 
trees  and  dig  up  roots — and  have  a  dinner  pro- 
vided for  them  without  their  either  killing  or 
cooking  it. 
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Max  Eandolpli  also  is  here  to  witness  the 
outset  of  the  journey  into  the  wilderness.  He 
is  by  Eosemary's  side.  Somehow,  for  the  last 
few  days  he  always  seems  to  be  by  Eosemary's 
side.  He  chaffs  Violet  about  her  faith  in 
Eosemary's  charms,  makes  the  idea  of  his 
being  '  another  victim '  a  standing  joke  ;  but 
he  seeks  Eosemary's  society  all  the  same, 
and  where  she  is  he  is  sure  not  to  be  far  off. 

'  She  bit  this  cigar  for  me,'  he  observes  in 
a  confidential  aside  to  Violet,  who  is  at  his 
other  hand.     '  I'm  going  to  light  it.' 

'  Sacrilege  !  '  Violet  remonstrates  ;  '  you 
ought  to  keep  it  in  a  golden  case  !  ' 

'  It  will  end  in  smoke,'  he  observes,  '  like 
our  love ! ' 

'  Beware  ! '  Violet  smiles,  '  there's  no  smoke 
without  fire.' 

By  this  time  all  is  ready  for  the  start. 
Ned  Fraser  ascends   to   the  driving-seat,  and 
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Jack    scrambles    up    amongst    tlie    sacks    of 
groceries. 

Mr.  Whitworth,  who  is  going  to  ride  a  part 
of  the  distance  with  these  worthy  scions  of  his 
comitry  to  see  them  on  their  way,  mounts  his 
horse,  and  all  the  little  company  crowd  round 
the  wagon  and  shake  hands  and  say  their 
parting  words  to  the  adventurous  travellers. 

'  Well,  good-bye,  my  boys  ! ' 

'  Good  luck  to  you  ! ' 

'  Don't  suppose  you'll  get  a  decent  dinner 
till  you're  here  again.' 

'  Come  over  and  dine  with  us  as  often  as 
you  can.* 

'  You'll  wish  yourselves  back  at  West 
Grove  House.' 

'  Wonder  what  sort  of  a  hand  you'll  make 
at  baking  bread  ! ' 

'  Jack's  going  to  be  cook,'  says  Ned  with 
a  flourish  of  his  whip. 
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*  I  shan't  aspire  to  hread^  observes  Jack ; 
'  we'll  have  to  be  content  with  flour-and- water 
cakes.' 

Then  the  wagon  creaks  out  of  the  court- 
yard, Mr.  Whitworth  riding  by  the  side  with 
a  proud  and  proprietary  air,  feeling  that  he 
has  done  his  part  and  duty  in  sending  off  these 
young  settlers.  Most  of  the  brotherhood  follow 
a  few  steps,  waving  their  hats,  Christie  even 
setting  up  a  cheer ;  the  girls  wave  their  hand- 
kerchiefs.    It  is  quite  a  triumphal  procession. 

As  the  wagon  disappeared  from  sight,  the 
usual  sense  of  flatness  and  deadness  fell  upon 
the  few  who  remained  in  the  courtyard.  Mrs. 
Whitworth,  however,  never  allowed  things  to 
be  long  stagnant  wherever  slie  was. 

'  Well,  now,  are  you  two  girls  coming  to 
help  me  pot  my  jelly  ? '  she  suggested  briskly. 

The  two  girls  replied  in  the  affirmative 
with  a  cheerful  promptness  that  was  sweet  and 
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commendable,  considering  that  pouring  jelly 
into  jars  and  tying  oiled  paper  over  the  jars 
was  an  occupation  unlikely  to  require  mas- 
culine assistance.  They  accompanied  Mrs. 
Whitworth  to  the  kitchen,  where  Pinkie  was 
putting  out  large  pans  of  jelly  and  dozens  of 
jars,  and  set  to  work.  The  kitchen  was 
draughty,  and  as  a  freshening  breeze  seemed 
to  blow  through  it  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  Violet  presently  remarked,  as  the 
light  tendrils  of  her  hair  blew  wildly  about 
her  ears,  that  she  thought  she  would  just  run 
and  fetch  her  lace  scarf  which  she  had  left  on 
the  piazza. 

'  Oh,  Vi,  my  dear,  if  you  are  going,' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Whitworth,  '  I  wish  you'd  just 
ask  Conyers — he's  sure  to  be  on  the  piazza  or 
somewhere  about — ask  him  if  he's  going  on 
Silver  Lake.  I  heard  him  say  he  meant  to  go 
fishing,  and  if  he's  going  on  Silver  Lake,  just 
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ask  liim  to  dip  up  a  couple  of  jars  of  water  for 
drinking.  Our  cistern-water  seems  to  be  tur- 
bid to-day.  If  Conyers  isn't  going,  ask  one 
of  the  others,'  she  called  after  Violet  as  the 
latter  left  the  kitchen.  '  We  must  have  some 
water  from  Silver  Lake.' 

'  Lake-water  alwavs  seems  to  me  to  taste 
of  alligators,'  remarked  Rosemary. 

'  Nobody  ever  saw  an  alligator  in  Silver 
Lake,  child,'  replied  her  aunt. 

'  Well,  of  dead  cat-fish,  then.' 

'  It's  capital  water — the  best  we  get.' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  Eosemary  agreed  readily.  '  I 
dare  say  it's  the  best  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.' 

Mrs.  Whitworth  was  mollified,  until  her 
incorrigible  niece  added  drily,  '  It  may  very 
easily  be  that.' 

'  You  perverse  little  toad ! '  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Whitworth  laughingly — she  was  fond  enough 
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of  her  niece  to  call  her  names — '  I  believe 
you've  made  up  your  mind  that  no  good  thing 
can  come  out  of  Florida  ! ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  Aunt  Em  !  I  hope  you'll  come  out 
of  it  one  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the 
family ;  and  I  think  there  are  some  good  things 
in  Florida  ;  but  they're  mostly  importations — 
ourselves  for  instance,  and  Chicago  beef!  How 
I  bless  those  refrigera ting-cars,  that  bring  us 
Northern  meat,  which  one  can  get  one's  teeth 
through ! ' 

'  Look  at  our  oranges !  look  at  our  guaves  ! 
look  at  our  climate ! '  said  Mrs.  Whitworth, 
brandishing  a  spoon  in  her  enthusiasm. 

'  A  Southern  climate  always  makes  me  long 
for  sleighing  and  snowballing,'  her  perverse 
niece  replied.  'But  I  will  say,  auntie,  truly 
though,'  she  added,  '  this  is  about  the  nicest 
place  I've  seen  in  Florida.     If  you  only  hved 
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in    the   ghastly  dulness   of   Pine   Eidge    you 
wouldn't  wonder  at  my  being  discontented  !  " 

'  Poor  child  ! '  said  her  aunt  sympatheti- 
cally ;  '  it  must  be  lonely  work  for  you  there  ! 
But  you  know,  my  dear,  the  longer  you  can 
stay  with  us,  winter  and  summer,  the  better  we 
shall  be  pleased.' 

Meanwhile  Violet  found  her  lace  shawl  on 
the  piazza,  but  did  not  find  Conyers,  and, 
roaming  round  the  grounds  in  search  of  him, 
to  deliver  her  message,  she  came  across  Max 
Eandolph,  and  was  not  much  surprised  that  the 
first  thing  he  said  was — 

'  Where's  Miss  Eosemary  ?  ' 

'Potting  jelly  with  Mrs.  Whitworth,  and  I 
am  helping  them  both — or  was  five  minutes 
ago,  and  shall  be  five  minutes  hence.' 

'  Can't  picture  either  of  you  girls  engaged 
in  domestic  duties.' 

'  We  look  too  ornamental  to  be  useful — is 
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that  it?  If  you'll  come  and  look  in  at  the 
kitchen-window  now,  you'll  see  a  sight  that,  I 
trust,  will  impress  you,  and  convince  you  of 
our  domestic  virtues.' 

'  Don't  they  pin  dishcloths  to  one's  coat  if 
one  trespasses  into  the  domestic  regions  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  think  Pinkie  would  pin  one  to 
your  coat — you're  rather  a  pet  of  hers.' 

'Potting  jelly,  did  you  say?'  he  observed 
reflectively;  'does  jelly  take  long  to  pot?' 

'You  want  Eosemary?'  was  Violet's  natural 
interpretation  of  this  question. 

'  I  wanted  her  to  come  out  on  the  lake 
with  me.  I've  got  Martin's  boat,  and  the 
w^ater's  beautiful  this  morning.' 

'  Well,  I  dare  say  she  can  come,'  said 
Violet  amiably.  '  I  don't  see  why  the  jelly 
should  occupy  tliree  of  us.' 

'  Will  you  ask  her  ?  '  he  rejoined,  and  then 
added  with  a  momentary  touch  of  hesitation 
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unusual  to  liim — '  I  mean,  just  see,  quietly,  if 
she'd  care  to  come  ?  ' 

Violet  nodded  comprehendingly. 

'  Trust  me,'  she  said  with  a  sympathetic 
smile — '  I'll  manage  it  for  you.' 

And  she  did. 

She  glided  a  few  words  into  Eosemary's 
ear  as  they  dutifully  ladled  the  amber-clear 
jelly  into  the  glass  jars  ;  and  Eosemary,  with  a 
comprehending  smile,  took  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands,  and  within  a  very  few  minutes, 
with  her  most  becoming  hat  on,  was  on  her 
way  to  join  Mr.  Eandolph. 

The  morning  w^as  clear  and  sunny ;  the 
lakes  were  calm,  save  where  the  gentle  breeze 
ruffled  the  httle  ripples  near  the  shore ; 
Martin's  boat  was  a  comfortable  one ;  and 
Max  and  Eosemary  thoroughly  enjoyed  their 
boating. 

Max   did   not   row  much ;    they   ran    into 
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creeks,  and  rested  under  shady  trees.  Max 
took  out  his  block  to  sketch  a  picturesque  bit 
of  the  shore,  but  ended  by  sketching  Eose- 
mary  instead. 

Meanwhile  ihe  household  brigade  had  scat- 
tered in  divers  directions.  Conyers  and  Staples 
went  on  Silver  Lake,  eacli  bearing  a  pitcher, 
in  compliance  with  Mrs.  Whitworth's  request. 
Chadwick,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fine 
bittern  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Eosalie,  went  off, 
gun  in  hand,  to  seek  and  slay  it. 

Tregelva  and  Harrington  drove  into  town. 

Violet,  her  domestic  duties  discharged,  went 
out  to  sit  on  the  piazza,  and  found  there  only 
young  Spencer,  busily  engaged  in  skinning  and 
stuffing  a  yellow  woodpecker  he  had  shot  the 
day  before. 

In  the  afternoon  Chadwick  returned  trium- 
phant, laden  with  his  spoils ;  he  had  not  only 
successfully  '  stalked '  and  shot  the  bittern,  but 
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had  potted  a  large  black  squirrel.  The  mild 
sensation  of  the  exhibition  of  these  trophies  in 
the  hall  was,  however,  completely  echpsed,  and 
poor  Chadwick  found  himself  and  his  bittern 
utterly  thrown  into  the  shade,  when  Tre- 
gelva  and  Harrington  returned  from  their 
expedition. 

There  had  been  a  murder  in  the  town.  A 
coloured  man — or,  as  the  white  citizens  more 
briefly  put  it,  a  nigger — had  had  a  few  rough 
words  with  a  police-officer  on  the  subject  of 
'  moving  on,'  had  drawn  his  revolver,  and  shot 
the  officer  dead  on  the  spot.  The  West  Grove 
House  young  men  had  arrived  on  the  scene  in 
time  to  witness  '  the  killing,'  as  the  native  ver- 
nacular has  it,  and  returned  home  full  of  the 
excitement  of  their  news. 

There  was  not  often  any  news  at  all  in  the 
Arcadian  tranquillity  of  life  in  and  around  the 
West  Grove.     Peacefully,    monotonously,   the 
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sunny  days  slipped  away,  each  one  almost 
exactly  resembling  the  other,  like  so  many 
shinincp  beads  slidino-  off  a  strin^^.  Seldom  in- 
deed  did  any  excitement  greater  than  the 
catching  of  a  big  turtle,  or  a  hop  at  the  great 
Osceola  Hotel,  half  a  dozen  miles  off,  break  the 
serene  sameness  of  existence.  Thus  the  smallest 
atom  of  news  was  a  thing  to  be  pounced  upon 
and  its  very  bones  picked  clean  and  polished. 

Never  yet  in  all  the  season  had  a  sensation 
such  as  this — a  murder,  a  real  hoiidfide  murder 
— come  near  this  abode  of  peace.  It  fell  amongst 
the  party  like  a  shell — with  just  this  difference, 
that  instead  of  a  stampede  away  from  it,  every- 
one and  all  rushed  for  the  dainty  morsel,  to 
make  the  most  out  of  it. 

The  witnesses,  naturally  exalted  as  with 
wine  by  the  consciousness  of  being  the  bearers 
of  news  to  the  newsless,  dwelt  with  gusto  on 
the  thrilling  tale. 
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Tregelva,  who  had  arrived  just  too  late 
upon  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  to  be  an  actual 
eye-witness  of  the  deed,  had  nevertheless  as 
much  to  say  as  his  friend  who  had  been  on  the 
spot. 

'  I  saw  a  lot  of  fellows  riding  about  like 
madj'  ran  Tregelva's  narrative,  '  with  guns  and 
pistols.  Then  I  came  up  with  Harrington,  and 
I  said  to  him,  "  Hullo  !  what's  up  ?  "  ' 

'  I  was  walkin2^  alone;  the  other  side  of  the 
way,'  said  Harrington,  taking  up  the  tale,  '  and 
I  saw  there  was  some  row  going  on  outside  the 
bar.  The  policeman  blackguarded  this  fellow, 
and  this  fellow  blackguarded  the  policeman  ; 
and  the  poUceman  went  to  take  him  by  the 
collar,  and^  all  in  a  minute,  he  whipped  out 
his  revolver  and — bang  !  The  policeman  just 
staii^cjered  back  and  fell' 

Co 

'  He  was  shot  right  through  the  heart,'  said 
Tregelva,  '  and  the  nigger  started  to  run ' 
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'  But  they  got  him  before  he  was  half-way 
down  the  street,'  interposed  Harrington. 

'  In  a  minute  the  streets  were  in  an  uproar,' 
continued  Tregelva.  '  You  never  saw  such  a 
scene  !  The  fellows  came  rushing  from  every 
hole  and  corner,  and  every  man  with  his  w^ea- 
pon  drawn.  And  there  were  other  police 
seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  ground — they 
were  on  the  spot  so  quick.  And  the  crowd 
made  a  rush  to  get  the  nigger,  but  the  j)olice 
and  the  party  of  order  closed  round  him,  and 
they  ran  him  into  the  gaol  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
— a  minute  more,  and  the  people  would  have 
had  him !  Harrington  and  I  followed — and 
followed  pretty  quickly,  too ;  but  by  the  time 
we  got  up  to  the  gaol  the  doors  were  closed,- 
and  there  stood  a  row  of  police  with  their  re- 
volvers pointed  at  the  crowd.  So  I  said, 
"  Come,  my  boy  ;  we'd  better  be  out  of  this."  ' 
'  And  all  the  bars  and  all  the  shops  were 
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closed  at  once,'  Harrington  took  up  the  narra- 
tive. '  The  fellows  ran  out  to  put  up  their 
shutters  before  you  could  say  "Jack  Eobin- 
son ! "  and  tlie  Citizen's  Guard  is  out  in  full 
force,  patrolling  the  streets  all  round  the  gaol.' 

'  And,  by  George !  before  we  left  the  place 
there  were  handbills  printed  off  and  being  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  place,  appealing  to  the 
citizens  not  to  make  any  attempt  to  lynch  the 
fellow,'  said  Tregelva. 

'  Earnestly  entreating  the  citizens  to  take 
no  rash  action  in  this  matter,'  added  Harrington 
more  correctly  quoting  the  circular,  '  but  to 
leave  the  criminal  in  the  hands  of  the  law ;  and 
promising  he  should  be  brought  to  an  early 
trial  and  justice  done  if  they'd  only  trust  in  the 
law  of  the  State.  But  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  they  got  him  out  of  gaol  and  lynched  him 
yet.' 

'  I  never  saw  a  man  murdered,'  observed 
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Staples  with  the  dejected  air  which  should 
naturally  accompany  so  humiliating  a  confes- 
sion ;  '  but,'  he  added  with  reviving  cheerful- 
ness, 'I  was  on  the  spot  just  after  a  murder 
once.  A  fellow  had  been  stabbed,  and  I  saw 
the  body ' 

'  What  a  pity  you  hadn't  made  a  little 
more  haste,'  remarked  Eosemary. 

'And  another  time,'  continued  Staples, 
warming  in  his  reminiscences,  '  I  saw  a  man 
who'd  been  shot  by  accident.  We  all  thought 
he  was  dead  ;  but  he  came  to.' 

*  You  must  have  been  sorry ;  you  seem  to 
have  rather  a  ghoulish  taste,'  Eosemary  said 
severely. 

'  I  don't  want  any  fellow  to  be  murdered,' 
Staples  asserted  manfully  in  self-defence  ;  '  but 
if  anything  does  happen ' 

*  Your  sentiment  is,  "  May  I  be  there  to 
see  !  " '  she  interposed. 
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'  Well,  I  like  to  see  what's  going  on,'  he  re- 
plied, with  the  mulish  kind  of  expression  that 
conveyed  an  obstinate  defiance  of  disappro- 
bation in  general,  and  of  Miss  Heath's  disap- 
probation in  particular. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

IN   THE   TOILS. 

So   great  was  the  excitement  created  by  the 
interesting  news  of  the  day,  that  it  actually 
made  a  diversion   in   the  usual   order  of  the 
evening.      The    orthodox    proceedings     were 
disturbed ;     the    cut-and-dried    institution    of 
general  resort  to  the  south  piazza  was  broken 
into  by  a  majority  of  the  company  lingering, 
absorbed   in  warm  discussion   on  murders   in 
general    and    the    day's    event    in    particular, 
in    the    smokinsr-room.      Thither    the    others 
followed   them,  and   the   ladies  of  the  party 
brought  up  the  rear,  dropping  in  one  by  one — 
first   Mrs.    Whitworth,    then   Eosemary,    then 
Violet. 
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Tlie  last  to  drift  into  the  smoking-room 
was  also  the  first  to  drift  out.  Violet  heard 
a  voice  she  knew  outside  on  the  piazza,  which 
Eosemary — although  she  also  knew  it  well — 
either  did  not  hear  or  did  not  seem  to  hear. 
She  was  ensconced  in  the  most  comfortable 
chair  in  the  cosiest  corner  of  the  smoking- 
room,  between  Conyers  and  Tregelva,  and  was 
deeply  engaged  taking  the  lead  in  the  con- 
versation, the  purport  of  which  was  the 
glorification  of  the  English  laws  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American. 

It  was  not  Max  Eandolph's  custom  to  pay 
two  visits  to  West  Grove  House  in  one  day. 
He  usually  called  there  either  in  the  morning 
or  in  the  evening ;  it  seldom  happened  that  a 
day  elapsed  without  his  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance, if  only  for  half  an  hour  so  ;  but  seldom er 
still  had  it  occurred  that  he  called  twice  in  one 
day.     However,  here  he  was  this  evening,  on 
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tlie  piazza  talking  to  Mr.  Whit  worth ;  and 
here  Violet,  sauntering  across  the  hall  in  a 
casual  way,  presently  joined  them ;  and  here 
the  same  topic  which,  in  various  forms  and 
with    divers   dic^ressions,   was   en^^rossinor    the 

o  '  DO 

smoking-room  party,  was  discussed  again. 

Max  Eandolph,  as  befitted  a  South  Caro- 
linian wdio  had  lived  in  Texas  and  California, 
had  imbued  Violet  with  sound  and  thorough 
Southern  and  Western  views  in  regard  to  the 
'  wild  justice  '  of  those  '  extra-judicial  organisa- 
tions '  which  act  on  the  doctrine  that  in  great 
emergencies  '  morality  submits  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  her  own  rules  in  favour  of  her  own 
principles ' — (a  passage  Mr.  Eandolph  was  very 
fond  of  quoting).  He  had  related  to  her 
choice  tales  of  the  doughty  deeds  of  the  *  Ku- 
Klux'  and  the  'V.  C  ;  he  had  described  to 
her  how  the  latter  was  the  salvation  of  the 
Golden   City   of   the   West   in   its   early   and 

VOL.  II.  p 
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stormy  days.  He  found  in  Violet  a  most 
satisfactory  and  enthusiastic  ally ;  and  these 
two  spiritedly  fought  the  battle  of  frontier 
justice,  as  administered  by  Vigilance  Commit- 
tees and  Ku-Klux-Klans,  against  the  ortho- 
dox laws  with  which  these  illegal  organisa- 
tions have  again  and  again  come  into  conflict, 
and  often  defeated. 

'The  question  lies  in  a  nutshell,'  Max 
Eandolph  said.  '  Is  it  better  for  the  public 
morality  and  safety  that  crimes  which  the  law 
of  the  State  is  too  weak  to  punish  should  pass 
without  punishment.^  or  that  the  citizens 
should  take  into  their  own  hands  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  justice  which  the  law  has 
promised  and  failed  to  administer  ?  ' 

There  proved  to  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said, 
however,  on  the  contents  of  this  '  nutshell ' ; 
Mr.  Whitworth  pushing  Mr.  Eandolph  hard 
on  the  questions  of  liow  far  the  citizens  were 
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justified  in  presuming  on  the  supposed  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  hxw?  and  whether  it  was  not 
rather  their  duty  to  devote  themselves  to 
strengthening  it  by  constitutional  means  than 
to  take  its  w^ork  out  of  its  hands  ?  and  pointing 
out  very  justly  the  danger  of  snatchhig  back  by 
violence  the  power  deputed  by  society  to  the 
law,  the  peril  of  a  public  duty  being  degraded 
into  private  revenge. 

'  For  the  first  act,'  he  asserted  emphatically, 
'  of  the  organisation  of  civihsed  society  is  to 
depute  the  righting  of  its  wrongs  to  laws  of  its 
own  framing.' 

'  Eetaining  the  privilege  of  acting  on  its 
own  hand  should  its  appointed  agent  fail,'  re- 
plied the  upholder  of  the  '  Y.  C.,'  smiling  and 
unconvinced.  'While  the  institution  we  have 
organised  to  protect  us  does  its  business  we 
don't  interfere  with  it.  When  it  breaks  down 
we  give  a  helping  hand  to  its  work.' 

f2 
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Long  before  this  discussion  had  even  neared 
a  settlement  Staples  and  Chadwick  came  out 
and  joined  the  group  on  the  piazza ;  but 
Kosemary  and  her  aunt  still  lingered  in  the 
smoking-room,  happy  in  the  harmless  demoli- 
tion of  American  institutions,  which  pleased 
them  and  did  not  hurt  America  much  ;  and 
now  Max  Eandolph  had,  he  said,  but  a  few 
minutes  more  to  stay.  The  trio  being  in- 
creased to  a  quintet  afforded  him  and  Violet 
an  opportunity  of  drifting  aside  for  those  few 
minutes  in  one  of  their  old  friendly  confi- 
dential chats ;  but  now,  as  Violet  had  observed, 
he  always  talked  less  of  himself  and  more  of 
her  fair  friend. 

'  Eosemary  deep  in  discussion  still  ? '  he 
observed  half- interrogatively,  dropping  the 
formal  prefix  of  '  Miss  '  for  the  first  time  in 
Violet's  hearing,  and  casting  a  searching  glance 
towards  the  smoking-room. 
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'  Yes.  I  suppose  you  want  her  ?  '  rejoined 
Violet,  smiling.  '  Shall  I  try  and  get  her  out 
for  you  ?  ' 

'  No,  no,'  he  answered,  '  I  can't  stay.  I 
only  looked  in  for  ^Ye  minutes — only  the  five 
minutes  have  spread  out  a  little,  you  see.  I  had 
a  word  to  say ;  but  as  she's  engaged,  will  you 
just  tell  her,  I  find  I  can't  manage  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow,  but  will  half-past  eleven  do  as  well  ? 
I'll  be  there,  surely,  by  half-past  eleven.' 

'  You  wish  the  message  imparted  at  once, 
at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and  before  all  the 
assembled  company,  no  doubt  ? '  suggested 
Violet  with  a  sparkle  of  mischief. 

A  gleam  of  amusement  lit  up  his  eyes  as 
he  replied,  in  the  confidential  tone  of  frank 
and  half- tender  friendship  which  Violet  knew 
and  liked  so  well, 

'  I'll  trust  you.  Miss  Violet,' — and  she 
noticed   that,   old   friends  though   they  were, 
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he    did   not   drop    the   '  Miss '   in   addressing 
her. 

So  Mr.  Eandolph  departed  without  pene- 
trating  into  the  retreat  of  the  smoking-room, 
the  atmosphere  of  which  was  by  this  time  a 
cloud  of  bhie  and  hazy  mist,  wherein  Eosemary 
still  sat  in  her  comfortable  corner,  in  the  easiest 
chair,  with  tlie  substantial  barriers  of  Conyers 
and  Tregelva  interposed  between  her  and  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

Violet  did  not  impart  Max  Eandolph's 
message  to  Eosemary  until  they  were  in  the 
safe  seclusion  of  their  own  room  ;  then  she 
delivered  it  faithfully  word  for  word. 

Eosemary  received  it  with  a  soft  compla- 
cent smile. 

'  All  right,'  she  said  easily.  '  Eleven-thirty 
will  do — though,  of  course,  it  w^ill  rob  us  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  each  other's  sweet 
society  ! ' 
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'  Whicli  of  you  will  feel  that  loss  the 
most  ?  '  asked  Violet  gaily. 

'It  wouldn't  hurt  me  much,'  Eosemary 
replied,  shrugging  her  shoulders  lightly,  '  if  I 
had  to  dispense  with  Mr.  Max  altogether,  pro- 
viding I  had  somebody  at  hand  to  fill  up  his 
place.' 

'  No  difficulty  of  that  kind  here,'  said  Vio- 
let ;  '  you'd  have  a  long  list  of  somebodies  to 
choose  amongst.' 

'  No,  it  wouldn't  take  long  to  comfort  me  ; 
but  I  must  own,  although  I  don't  care  for 
Americans  in  general,  that  Max  has  more  to 
say  for  himself  than  most  of  these  others — 
except  perhaps  Tregelva  when  he's  in  one  of 
his  pleasant  moods.' 

'  And  then  he  never  talks  of  anything  but 
races,'  said  Violet. 

'  Of  course  nobody  else's  conversation  has 
the  broad  range  and  scope  of  Max  Randolph's! ' 
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retorted  Eosemary.  '  You  should  have  gone 
in  for  him  yourself,  Vi,  as  you  like  South- 
erners so  much  ! ' 

'  I  do  think  they're  nice,'  admitted  Vi 
frankly.  '  What  mischief  are  you  up  to  at 
eleven-thirty  to-morrow,  Eose  ?  ' 

'  Only  going  to  spend  the  morning  in 
Miller's  Creek ;  he  has  discovered  a  beautiful 
"  cosy  nook  "  there.  We  like  a  romantic  back- 
ground,' Eosemary  added  gravely,  'perhaps 
because  there  isn't  much  romance  in  our  con- 
versation. And,  by  the  way,  Vi,  if  you  don't 
mind  walking  with  me  as  far  as  Lake  Annabel 
— start  as  if  we  were  going  for  a  ramble  to- 
gether— it  will  stave  off  questions  from  Aunt 
Em ;  she  might  put  a  spoke  in  the  ^vheel  if 
she  saw  me  setting  off'  all  by  myself.' 

'  What  am  I  to  say  if  she  sees  me  coming 
back  all  by  myself  ? '  Violet  asked  with  her 
usual  docile  acceptance  of  the  position. 
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'  Oh,  anything !  say  you  were  tired  and 
turned  back — or  say  we  met  Eandolph  if  you 
like — it  doesn't  really  matter.  Aunt  isn't  a 
worry ;  only  she  needn't  know  that  Max  and 
I  ^x  regular  trysts — quite  loverlikO)  isn't  it  ?  ' 
and  she  laughed. 

'  Quite,'  agreed  Yi.  '  I  suppose  he  is  very 
fond  of  you  ?  ' 

'  Heaven  knows  ! '  Eosemary  ejaculated 
piously.  '  r  don't !  Mr.  Max's  heart  is  rather 
a  hard  nut  to  crack.' 

The  next  morning,  in  accordance  with  the 
evening^'s  arranorement,  Violet  walked  with  her 
friend  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Annabel,  but 
discreetly  paused  as  they  neared  the  boathouse, 
and  observed : 

'  Well,  dear,  I'll  turn  back  now.  My  pre- 
sence might  be  a  check  on  the  raptures  of 
meeting.' 

'  Max  isn't  a  rapturous  individual  by  any 
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means,'  replied  Eosemary  carelessly.  '  He'll 
say :  "Ah,  here  you  are  !  "  ' — with  an  excel- 
lent imitation  of  Max  Eandolph's  brusque  and 
nonchalant  manner. 

'  Well,  good-bye,  Miss  Mischief ! '  said 
Violet.  '  A  happy  morning  to  you  !  Leave 
him  just  head  and  heart  enough  to  get  home 
with ! ' 

'  He  must  take  care  of  his  own ! '  replied 
Eosemary  gaily.  '  Ta-ta,  Yi !  We'll  be  home 
some  time,  unless  an  alligator  gets  us! ' 

The  sun  burnt  like  a  golden  flame  in  a  sky 
of  pure  and  flawless  sapphire  blue. 

Violet,  left  alone,  thought  it  would  be  plea- 
sant to  sit  down  in  the  shade  for  a  little  while. 
There  was  a  tempting  nook  in  the  wood,  with 
an  inviting  stump  just  the  right  height  for  a 
seat,  within  view  of  the  boathouse — but  deli- 
cate instincts  withheld  her  from  lingering  there, 
where  she  could  see  the  meeting  and  embarka- 
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tiou  of  the  happy  couple.  She  strolled  on  till 
she  came  to  another  resting-place — a  fallen 
trunk  lying  beside  the  rough  footpath.  The 
tall  erect  pine-trees,  straight  as  masts,  their 
bare  trunks  only  crowned  with  light  leafage  at 
the  top,  do  not  cast  much  shade ;  but  such 
shadow  as  there  was  Violet  placed  herself  in  a 
position  to  enjoy,  and  indulged  in  a  comfortable 
interlude  of  solitary  repose  and  reverie,  for 
which  she  seldom  had  opportunity,  being  always, 
night  and  day,  in  Eosemary's  company. 

The  thought  of  the  freedom  with  which 
Max  and  Eosemary  admitted  her  into  their 
confidence  possessed  her  with  a  thrill  of  plea- 
sure. Of  course  it  was  no  wonder  at  all  that 
Eosemary  should  confide  in  her  ;  she  always 
did  ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
with  Max.  Long  and  frequent  as  had  been 
the  tete-a-tetes  (though  less  frequent  now 
than  of  old)  between  himself  and  Violet,  and 
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often  as  he  himself,  his  own  ideas,  theories, 
and  plans,  had  been  the  subjects  of  their  dis- 
cussion, yet  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  he  had 
let  slip  the  shghtest  confidential  personal  allu- 
sion. Even  now  he  had  said  but  a  very  few 
passing  words,  but  the  tone  of  those  few  had 
been  of  a  free  confidence  which  affected  no 
disguise. 

'  He  trusts  me,'  said  Violet  to  herself — not 
aloud,  as  people  in  their  sane  and  sober  senses 
seldom  soliloquise  on  private  and  personal 
matter  at  the  top  of  their  voices  except  on  the 
stage  ;  but  as  she  sat  in  the  solitude  of  the 
pinewoods,  safe  from  prying  eyes,  her  lips 
moved  a  little  as  they  framed  the  words,  and 
a  smile  stole  over  her  face  as  if  the  reflection 
w^as  sweet.  '  He  trusts  me !  Sweet,  good, 
brotherly  of  him  to  trust  in  me  so  frankly  ! 
They  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  friendship 
between  man  and  woman — that  men  have  no 
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faith  in  friendship  between  two  women  !  Max 
has  faith  in  me^  and  trusts  in  my  friendship 
for  him  and  for  Kosemary;  and  he  is  right.  I 
wonder,  if  it  had  been  me  instead  of  Eosemary 
whom  he  had  chosen  out,  if  he  w^ould  have 
taken  her  into  his  confidence  about  me  !  No  : 
that  would  have  been  so  different !  Besides, 
how  ridiculously  foolish  wondering  what  might 
have  happened  if  he  had  cared  for  me !  lie 
never  did  care  for  me.  Does  he  really  care  for 
her  ? ' 

Here  a  little  pin-prick  of  pain  pierced 
through  the  smooth-flowing  tranquillity  of  her 
train  of  thought — a  dart  of  apprehension  that 
if  Max  Eandolph  really  loved  it  would  be  no 
light  matter.  But  she  comforted  herself  with 
the  reflection  that  he,  so  self-centred  and 
steadily  poised,  was  not  one  likely  to  be 
easily  overthrown  from  his  self-possession. 
'He   is  a  man  of  our  world  of  to-day,'   she 
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said  to  herself  reassuringly.     '  No  doubt,  with 
all  Eosemary's  power,  he  will  be  her  match. 
No  harm  ever  comes  of  a  bit  of  fun  and  flir- 
tation nowadays ;    it  is  just  a  game    that  so 
many  play,  so  I  may  rest  easy.     Yet  if  ever — 
if  ever,'  and  the  uneasy  thought  pricked  and 
thrilled   her   again, — '  if    ever    any   harm    or 
trouble  should  come  to  Max  through  this^  why, 
I   would   be   ready  to  cut  off  my   hand   for 
helping  the  affair  on  now  !     Yet,  to  hinder  it 
would  be  impossible — doubly  impossible  for  me 
of  all  women !  I  nm  his  friend  and  Eosemary's 
friend  ;  and  how  could  I  intervene  in  any  way 
in  this  ?     I  must  be  only  mutual  friend,  confi- 
dante, looker-on ;    what  else  could  /  be  ?     I 
have  left  Eosemary  free  to  follow  her  own  will, 

'  and  I  am  grateful  to  them  both  for  their  trust ! ' 
She  smiled  again,  and  her  heart  really  warmed 

in   grateful   appreciation   of    their    friendship. 

'  They  will  enjoy  a  season's  flirtation,  a  little 
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romance — it  can  only  be  a  short  season,  as  he 
has  not  long  to  stay  here,  and  then  they'll  part, 
all  lightly  and  easily  ;  and  it  will  really  be 
interesting  for  me  to  watch  and  look  on ! ' 

Even  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  her  own 
solitary  soliloquy,  Violet  accepted  the  impossi- 
bility of  her  holding  aloof  from  the  aiding 
and  abetting  of  Eosemary  in  this  matter  as  a 
fact,  and  never,  even  in  these  self- communings, 
asked  herself  ichy  it  was  an  impossibility  ? 
why  it  was  inevitable  that  she  must  mix  herself 
in  this  business — must  be  mutual  confidante, 
tacitly  encouraging  by  refraining  from  expres- 
sion of  dissuasion  or  disfavour?  Her  instincts 
all  told  her  that  she  had  no  choice  but  to  aid 
and  abet  her  friend  in  the  path  she  had  left 
Eosemary  free  to  follow  when  the  chance 
of  blocking  it  was  offered  to  her  ;  and  she 
accepted  the  dictates  of  instinct,  womanlike, 
without  reasoning  upon  them.     Perhaps,  for  a 
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nineteenth-century  young  lady,  Violet  was  very 
little  given  to  introspection,  and  not  over-keen- 
sighted  ;  while  sympathetic  and  sensitive,  she 
was  yet  obtuse  of  perception  and  shallow  of 
insight,  sympathising  with  what  she  saw,  but 
not  seeing  very  far  or  very  deeply  into  things. 

As  she  sat  thinking,  presently  looking  up 
from  the  flecks  of  sunshine  and  shadow  at  her 
feet,  she  perceived  a  manly  figure  coming  along 
the  path  from  the  direction  of  West  Grove 
House,  and  as  it  approached  nearer  she  recog- 
nised Staples — Archibald  St.  Julian — with  a 
short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  hands  swinging 
by  his  side,  a  pleased  smile  dawning  on  his 
face  as  he  recognised  her,  although  he  could 
find  no  greeting  more  eloquent  than — '  Hullo  ! 
•all  by  yourself  sitting  out  here  ?  ' 

'Yes — on  a  nice  shady  seat.' 

Mr.  Staples  next,  of  course,  put  the  usual 
question  which   everyone  was  wont  to  ask  on 
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finding  one  of  the  two  friends  alone,  as  it 
seemed  the  natural  thing  that  they  should  be 
always  together — '  What's  become  of  Miss 
Heath  ? ' 

'  She  is  out  on  the  lake.' 

'  Got  some  fellow  hanging  round,  I  sup- 
pose ?  ' 

*  Probably,'  Violet  replied  serenely.  '  The 
"  fellows  "  don't  seem  to  have  anything  better 
to  do  here.' 

'  There's  plenty  to  do,'  demurred  Staples, 
'  only  we  don't  do  it.' 

'  Why  don't  you  turn  over  a  new  leaf? '  she 
asked ;  '  though  I  must  say  you,  certainly,  are 
improving.' 

'  Think  so  ? '  he  replied,  brightening. 

'  Yes,  I  was  looking  at  you  as  you  came 
along  through  the  trees.  Time  was  when  one 
would  have  known  you  a  mile  off  by  your 
hands,  so  deep  down,  and  your  shoulders,  so 
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high  up  ;  but  now  you  are  beginning  to  carry 
yourself  like  other  men.' 

'  Er — thank  you,'  he  said  haltingly,  as  if  he 
considered  it  a  rather  unsatisfying  compliment. 
'  Was  I — such  a  bear  ? ' 

'  Well,  you  did  not  appear  to  have  paid  the 
extra  twopence  for  deportment,'  she  said  gently 
and  demurely. 

'  There  was  nobody  in  this  dreadful  deso- 
late place  to  take  any  notice/  he  rephed  in 
a  tone  of  frank  and  explanatory  confidence  ; 
'  no  one  to  tell  me  anything.  It  didn't  seem 
to  matter  a  straw  whether  I  was  a  bear  or  not. 
Never  saw  one  of  these  fellows  till  I  got  out 
here.  My  word,  wasn't  I  a  miserable  dog, 
exiled  out  here,  at  first ! ' 

'  You  do  not  find  it  so  bad  now  ?  ' 

'  Well,  no — no — I  don't  think  it  is  quite  so 
bad.     May  I  sit  down  ? '  he  added,  regarding 
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the  ample  space  to  spare  on  the  fallen  trunk 
which  was  Violet's  seat. 

'  Certainly,'  she  said  amiably. 

'  I  don't  disturb  you,  do  I  ? '  he  asked, 
taking  up  his  place  at  a  discreet  but  not  un- 
friendly distance. 

'  Not  the  least.  How  should  you  ?  '  she 
replied.  '  I  was  only  sitting  here  resting,  and 
thinking.' 

'  Thinking  ?  '  he  repeated.  '  I  don't  like 
sitting  down  alone  to  think.  One  gets  think- 
ing of  all  the  unpleasant  things  that  have 
happened  or  may  happen.' 

'  The  last  I  call  an  absolutely  sinful  waste 
of  time,'  she  answered  ;  '  and  indeed  I  suppose 
the  first  would  be  also,  to  a  well-regulated 
mind.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  like  people  with  well- 
regulated  minds,'  he  observed. 

'I'm   afraid   I   don't   either,'    she    agreed. 
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'  The  sort  of  people  who  always  make  it  a 
duty  to  forget  whatever  they  find  it  disagree- 
able to  remember.' 

'  There  are  lots  of  things  Fd  like  to  forget/ 
he  rejoined ;  '  but  they've  a  way  of  coming 
back  into  one's  mind  without  being  called.' 

'  There  are  some  people  happy  enough  to 
have  nothing  in  their  lives  they  wish  to  forget,' 
said  she. 

'Wish  I  was  one  of  those  lucky  fellows,' 
said  he.  '  But  I'm  an  unkicky  dog.'  Some- 
thing sympathetic  in  Violet's  look,  in  her 
mere  presence,  led  Staples,  albeit  habitually 
reserved,  to  wax  confidential  and  autobio- 
graphical. '  I  lose  everything  I  like.  I  had 
a  horse  I  liked,  and  the  brute  staked  himself 
in  the  field,  and  had  to  be  shot.  I  wouldn't 
let  myself  like  another  horse  now.  And  I'd 
a  dog  I  was  fond  of,  and  the  poor  little  devil 
was   poisoned.      My   sister   gave   me   another 
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dog,  and  I  didn't  care  for  it  at  first,  and  as 
soon  as  I  got  to  like  it  it  died.' 

*  "  I  never  loved  a  dear  gazelle !  "  '  quoted 
Violet,  smiling,  and  instantly  atoned  for  seem- 
ing flippancy  by  adding  sympathetically,  '  That 
was  hard  !  But  I  hope  that  ill-luck  has  not 
followed  you  along  other  lines  ? ' 

'  Yes,  it  has,'  he  continued  candidly.  '  The 
girl  I  thought  I'd  like  to  marry  wouldn't  marry 
me ;  and  the  girl  I  didn't  want  to  marry  got 
me  into  an  engagement,  and  made  a  row  with 
my  people.' 

'  That  was  unluckier  still.  But  I  hope  the 
row  was  made  up  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes — after  a  lot  of  bother.  Doesn't 
seem  to  me  as  if  things  would  ever  be  the 
same  again.  I  don't  know  really  whether 
there  was  more  bother  about  the  making  the 
engagement  or  the  breaking  it.  You  see  what 
an  unlucky  dev — beggar,  I  am  ? ' 
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'  Never  mind,'  she  said  consolingly.  '  It's 
a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.' 

'  You  think  my  luck'll  turn  some  day  ?  ' 

'  I  hope  so — indeed  I  think  that  most  likely 
it  will.  If  you  have  been  unlucky  twice,  the 
chances  are  you'll  be  all  right  the  third  ven- 
ture. The  third  is  the  lucky  number,  you 
know.'  Staples  was  apparently  easily  com- 
forted, for  he  began  to  look  quite  cheerful. 

'  It  would  be  nice  on  the  water  this  morn- 
ing,' he  suggested.  '  We  should  have  time  for 
a  turn  on  the  lake.  Would  you  like  to  come 
for  a  row  ? ' 

Yiolet  thought  that  it  would  be  nice ;  and 
also  in  her  heart  that  it  would  not  be  other- 
wise than  nice  if  they  should  chance  to  meet 
Max  and  Eosemary  on  their  homeward  way. 

So  they  got  the  boat  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  morning  on  the  water.     Staples,  as  lie  sat 
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rowing — not  expending  very  much  exertion  on 
his  oars,  I  must  confess — with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes  to  shade 
them,  an  unusually  amiable  and  contented  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance,  did  not  look  a  bad 
fellow  or  a  disasrreeable  one.  He  did  not  talk 
much ;  but  there  was  something  rather  sym- 
pathetic about  his  silence,  and  soothing  about 
the  frank  indolence  with  which  he  rested  on  his 
oars  and  puffed  at  his  pipe. 

The  two  parties,  as  Violet  had  anticipated, 
met  on  the  homeward  row. 

Thus  Mr.  Eandolph  and  Eosemary,  Mr. 
Staples  and  Violet,  returned  to  the  house  in 
a  body  ;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  anyone  to 
be  inquisitive  as  to  how  they  had  spent  their 
morning  or  how  the  quartet  had  paired 
off.  Perhaps  there  Avas  no  room  for  curiosity 
on  the  latter  point,  as  it  was  evident  to  the 
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naked  eye  that,  towards  whichever  of  the  two 
fair  girls  Max  Eandolph's  taste  might  most 
incline,  Staples's  inclination  would  not  lead  him 
to  Miss  Heath's  side  while  there  was  a  vacant 
place  near  Miss  Preston. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

ONLY   A   KISS. 

It  is  the  interesting  hour  when  the  mail  is  due, 
providing  that  mail-boats  and  trains  are  '  on 
time,'  and  that  whoever  has  gone  to  fetch  the 
West  Grove  House  mail  is  not  loitering  by  the 
way.  There  are,  certainly,  but  few  pitfhlls  of 
temptation  dug  for  the  feet  of  the  wanderer  in 
this  neighbourhood  ;  so  it  is  not  placing  an 
undue  deerree  of  credit  to  the  virtues  of  the 
West  Grove  Household  brigade  to  say  that 
seldom  indeed  is  the  mail  delayed  by  laches  of 
the  messenger. 

This  morning  it  is  Staples  whose  advent  is 
eagerly  watched  for,  and  who  promptly  to  his 
time  appears,  bearing  his  precious  charge  in  an 
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old  handbag  of  Mrs.  Whitworth's.  As  soon 
as  the  longest-sighted  of  the  brotherhood  on 
the  piazza  descries  the  unmistakable  figure  of 
Staples  '  loping '  into  sight — his  slouching  gait 
a  little  brisker  than  of  old — there  is  a  general 
move.  Two  impetuous  brethren  run  down 
the  steps  and  hurry  forward  to  meet  him. 
These  are  Conyers  and  Harrington.  They 
often  do  hasten  to  meet  the  mail ;  they  also 
often  insist  on  carrying  their  own  correspon- 
dence to  the  post  office,  and  are  consequently 
accredited  with  attachments  to  unnamed  and 
unknown  '  girls  they've  left  behind  them '  in 
old  Enc^land. 

The  mail-bearer,  jiroud  of  his  important 
office,  with  these  eager  followers  treading  on 
his  heels,  carries  the  important  bag  into  tlie 
smoking-room,  sets  it  on  the  table,  opens  it, 
and  plunges  liis  hand  into  its  depths,  wliilst  the 
fraternity,  closing   round   him,  shoulder   each 
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other  ill  their  eagerness,  and  Conyers,  with  the 
simple  and  straightforward  pursuit  of  his  own 
desires  which  characterises  him,  thrusts  a  hand 
over  Staples's  shoulder  and  clutches  out  a 
bundle  of  letters,  which  he  inspects  and  dis- 
tributes simultaneously  with  the  le^^itimate 
distributor  of  tlie  mail. 

'  Here,  Harrington !  Tregelva !  Chadwick  ! ' 
recites  Staples,  handing  to  each  one  his  missive, 
while  Conyers  sorts  out  his  packet. 

'  Here  you  are,  Spencer  !  Staples  !  Spencer 
again !  Miss  Heath  !  Miss  Preston ! ' 

Violet  has  a  packet  of  New  York  letters 
and  London  j^^pers ;  Eosemary  is  cut  short 
with  only  one,  and  that  from  a  parent,  post- 
marked with  the  beloved  name  of  Pine  Eidge. 
Harrington  and  Conyers  have  taken  their  che- 
rished epistles  out  to  study  in  remote  corners 
of  the  piazza ;  Staples  is  chuckling  over  his, 
which  is   apparently  of  a  humorous  nature ; 
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Chadwick  is  smiling  over  the  arrival  of  a 
money-order  from  home  ;  Tregelva,  whose 
general  disposition  to  frank  and  open  confi- 
dence imparts  a  semi-public  character  to  his 
correspondence,  is  commenting  aloud  on  his 
parent's  missive. 

'  Governor  wants  to  know  what  I'm  doing 
out  here?  I  should  like  to  know  what  he 
thinks  I  can  do,  so  long  as  he  doesn't  cash  up  ! ' 

'Vi,  can  you  do  without  me  for  two  or 
three  days  ? '  says  Eosemary,  folding  up  her 
letter  with  a  thoughtful  air. 

Violet  looks  up  from  her  lapful  of  corre- 
spondence. 

'Why,  where  on  earth  are  you  going  for 
two  or  three  days  ?  ' 

'  Filial  duty  will  take  me  with  Uncle  Peter 
to  Panasofkee.  The  dad's  going  for  a  trip  on 
business,  is  to  meet  uncle  there,  writes  to 
him  by  this  mail  to  fix  the  appointment,  and 
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he  wants  me  to  be  there  too.  So  I  suppose 
I've  got  to  go.  It  will  only  be  a  two  or  three 
days'  visit.  What  a  good  daughter  I  am,  to  be 
sure  ! ' 

'  A  model  of  filial  virtue,'  Violet  agrees 
laughingly,  but  clasping  her  hands  affectionately 
round  Eosemary's  arm  and  drawing  closer  to 
her  side. 

'Will  you  mind  staying  here  under  Aunt 
Em's  chaperonage  for  a  few  days,  Yi  ?  Or,  I 
wonder,  could  it  be  managed  for  you  to  come 
with  us  ?  '  • 

'  Oh,  no,  dear,  no  need  for  that ;  your  father 
will  want  you  to  himself  for  the  little  time  you 
have  together,  and  I  shall  be  perfectly  com- 
fortable here.' 

'  Yes,  I  leave  you  compensations,'  Eosemary 
says  watli  a  significant  smile. 

'  Well,  Eosemary,  my  dear,'  exclaims  Mr. 
Whitworth,    coming    out    with    a    bundle    of 
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papers  in  his  hand,  '  so  your  father  has  written 
to  you,  he  tells  me  ?  I  suppose  you'll  like  to 
go  up  to  Panasofkee  with  me  to  meet  him 
as  he  wishes  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,'  she  assents  with  the  brightest 
promptness.  '  Only  let  me  know  when  you 
are  going  to  start,  and  I  will  be  ready.' 

'  Comfort  my  Max,'  she  said  lightly  to 
Violet  afterwards,  when  they  were  tete-a- 
tete. 

'I'll  do  my  best,  but  I  expect  he'll  be 
wearing  the  willow — all  forlorn.' 

'  I  leave  him  and  the  whole  troop  to  you. 
You'll  have  the  field  all  to  yourself.  You 
have  it  already  with  Staples,'  Eosemary  added 
lio-htly.  '  He's  beginning  to  follow  you  about 
like  a  dog.  He's  not  unlike  a  dog,  by  the 
^yay — one  of  those  long-nosed  dogs.' 

'  He's  a  good  fellow.  I  like  Staples,'  said 
Violet. 
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*  Only  don't  like  liiin  too  well,  for  he's  a 
detrimental.' 

'  No  fear  ! '  Violet  laughed  ;  '  but  as  to  his 
being  a  detrimental,  poor  fellow,  he's  no 
exception  in  that  respect,  for  they're  all 
detrimentals  here.' 

'  Tregelva's  about  the  best  of  the  bunch,' 
observed  Eosemary  meditatively.  '  I  recom- 
mend him  to  your  attention,  Yi ;  but  make  the 
most  of  your  chances,  for  I  don't  intend  to 
leave  him  to  you  long.  And  take  care  of  my 
Max,  and  return  him  to  me  safe,  sound,  and 
in  good  condition.' 

Two  or  three  days  later  Eosemary  was 
gone  on  her  filial  mission,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Whitworth,  and  Violet  missed  her — missed 
her  bright  and  sympathetic  presence  at  every 
hour  of  the  day,  felt  something  wanting  when 
the  social  party  assembled  on  the  piazza — and 
she   sat   amongst    them   without    her    chosen 
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companion  and  confidante.  It  was  no  com- 
pensation to  her  to  have  '  tlie  field  to  herself  * 
with  the  household  brigade  ;  but  perhaps  it 
was  some  little  compensation  to  be  favoured 
with  more  of  Max  Eandolph's  society  than  she 
had  lately  enjoyed. 

If  he  wore  the  willow  for  Eosemary  at  all, 
it  was  in  his  secret  heart ;  for  he  did  not  twine 
it  ostentatiously  round  his  hat.  He  came  to 
West  Grove  House  as  usual,  and  did  not  cut 
his  visits  short  on  account  of  the  absence  of  his 
'  rare  and  radiant  maiden.'  But  she  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  his  conversation  with 
Violet,  when  they  drifted  apart  from  general 
chit-chat  into  quiet,  pleasant,  friendly  little 
tete-a-tetes^  in  the  old,  old  fashion.  Of  late 
Eosemary  had  drawn  him  to  her  side  surely 
and  constantly  as  the  magnet  draws  the  steel. 
Now,  in  her  absence,  he  turned  as  naturally 
to  Violet,  with  that  old  flattering  air  of  secure 
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comfort  and  content  in  her  companionship,  of 
finding  nothing  wanting,  nothing  missing,  when 
he  was  with  her.  He  hked  women's  society, 
and  avowed  that  hking  frankly — to  women 
at  least.  Violet  once  told  him  it  was  a  very 
natural  preference,  for  men  never  proved  such 
good  listeners  to  men,  while  women  encouraged 
man's  egoism  by  their  patience.  Max,  how- 
ever they  might  spar  and  fence  in  play,  never 
took  offence  in  earnest  with  Violet,  nor  she 
with  him.  Only  now,  Eosemary,  absent  in 
person,  was  ever  with  them  in  thought — was 
an  ever-recurrent  theme  in  their  discourse.  In 
regard  to  Max  Kandolph's  personal  feelings, 
there  was  not  the  least  flaw  nor  crack  in  his 
smooth,  impenetrable  shell  of  reserve ;  he 
harped,  as  a  standard  jest,  on  the  image  of 
himself  as  the  latest  victim ;  but  he  said  not 
a  word  in  earnest,  nor  ever  asked  nor  hinted  a 
question  of  any  kind  concerning  Eosemary  and 
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her  feelings.  It  was  not  Max  Kandolph's  way 
to  seek  insight  through  one  woman  into  another 
woman's  life,  thoughts,  or  sentiments ;  and  then, 
perhaps,  he  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  Eose- 
mary  so  well  that  he  had  no  reason  for  curio- 
sity. He  talked  of  her  constantly  in  a  light 
tone  of  superficial  badinage,  and  gave  no  sign 
to  show  whether  there  was  any  depth  under 
this  surface-froth  which  might  cover  either 
deep  soundings  or  shallows. 

One  night,  when  they  were  all  sitting  on 
the  piazza,  the  general  attention  was  fixed  on 
a  pale  ruddy  glow,  visible  just  over  the  tops  of 
the  pine-trees  and  in  glimpses  through  the 
thicket 

'  There's  a  good  big  fire  over  there,'  ob- 
served Tregelva. 

'  Is  it  worth  going  to  look  at,  I  wonder  ?  ' 
speculated  Staples. 

For  scrub-fires  were   common  things,  and 
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'  an  ordinary  little  fire  was  not  considered  worth 
turning  out  to  view,  except  by  enthusiastic 
newcomers.  But  the  steady  glow  of  this  fire 
seemed  to  promise  something  worth  walking  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  look  at ;  and  first  Christie 
and  Chadwick,  generally  the  most  energetic  of 
the  little  band,  started  off  to  see  what  was  to 
be  seen ;  then  Mrs.  Whitworth,  less  on  sight- 
seeing bent  than  to  assure  herself  that  their 
fences  were  not  in  danger,  and  bearing  Conyers 
and  Tregelva  in  her  train,  speedily  followed  by 
Max  Eandolph  and  Violet,  Staples  and  Har- 
rington bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  fire  was  some  little  distance  off.  As 
they  approached  the  spot,  the  crackling,  snap- 
ping sounds  of  the  burning  bush  grew  louder ; 
the  glow  through  the  trees  shone  with  a  fiercer 
light.  Christie  turned  back,  beaming  with 
genial  relief,  to  announce  to  Mrs.  Whitwortli 
that  it  was  only  bush  and  scrub  ablaze ;  the 
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trees  had  not  caught,  and  the  wind  was  not 
setting  towards  their  groves.  Her  mind  being 
thus  put  at  ease,  Mrs.  Whitworth  was  able  to 
admire  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  scene. 
The  exploring-party  were  close  enough  to  the 
fire  now  to  have  a  perfect  view  of  it ;  but  they 
adventurously  pushed  on  nearer,  nearer,  along 
a  path  that  ran  parallel  with  the  line  of  flame, 
leading  between  the  burning  '  bush '  and  the 
high  wall  of  a  neighbouring  grove,  and  nar- 
rowing as  they  pushed  on,  so  that  they  were 
soon  in  closer  proximity  to  the  fire  than  ner- 
vous persons  would  have  cared  to  be — in  fact, 
they  were  on  its  very  verge. 
A  Close   past  their  feet,  the  low  rapid  river 

of  fire  ran  hurrying  on,  its  waves  tipped 
with  crests  of  leaping  flame.  Against  the  deep 
amethyst  purple  of  the  sky  the  great  pines 
stood  up  tall  and  pale  above  the  ruddy  flicker- 
ing firelight,  like  ghosts  of  trees.     The  flames 
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licked  round  their  roots,  and  now  and  then 
leapt  up  as  if  to  embrace  them,  but  never 
climbed  near  to  their  lofty  leafy  tops.  From 
those  feathery  crowns  the  long  light  veils  of 
Spanish  moss  hung  like  limp  and  drooping 
banners,  gleaming  pallidly  above  the  lurid  glow 
on  the  earth  beneath. 

There  was  something  strangely  weird  and 
uncanny  in  the  sight  of  those  spectral- looking, 
pale  and  hoary  streamers  of  moss  hanging 
motionless  in  the  windless  air,  far  and  hi^h 
above  the  red-running  river  of  fire  that  de- 
voured the  brushwood  with  its  eager,  dancing, 
gold  and  scarlet  tongues  of  flame.  Every 
now  and  then  one  would  dart  and  twine 
like  a  serpent  up  a  tree,  and  then  flicker 
and  fall,  as  if  these  earth-born  flames  could 
never  scale  and  reach  those  j^i-ii^c  heights 
where  the  majestic  pine-trees  reared  their  un- 
moved heads   in  dream-like   peace,    still   and 
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pale  as  imperial  ghosts,  above  the  riot  of  the 

fire. 

'  Our  retreat  may  be  cut  off  if  we  go  on 

too  far,'  observed  Tregelva  presently,  glancing 

backwards  and  forwards  along  the  narrowing 

path- 

'  Well,  we'd  better  go  back,  then,'  said  Mrs. 

Whitworth,  with  her  wonted  promptness. 

'  If  you  have  had  about  enongli  of  it,'  re- 
joined Tregelva,  who  had  probably  an  eye  to  a 
spotless  new  suit  which  he  had  that  evening 
donned  for  supper. 

'  I'll  take  you  on  if  you  want  to  go,'  said 
Conyers  obligingly. 

'  No ;  we've  seen  about  all  that  is  to  be 
seen.  We  may  as  well  turn  back  now,'  the 
lady  decided,  and  turned  accordingly,  with  her 
two  cavaliers. 

'What  do  you  say,  Miss  Violet?'  asked 
Max  Eandolph. 
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'  It's  a  fascinating  sort  of  scene — a  cross 
between  purgatory  and  fairyland,'  she  replied. 
'  I'm  in  no  hurry  to  tear  myself  away  from  it 
— unless  you  think  it's  not  safe,'  looking  up  at 
him  in  trustful  appeal. 

'Should  I  let  you  go  on  if  there  was 
danger  ?  '  he  said.  '  We  can  keep  on  a  httle 
further  if  you  like.'  And  they  did  so,  remark- 
ing reassuringly,  as  they  found  they  had  left 
the  rest  of  the  party  beliind,  '  If  our  retreat 
were  to  be  cut  off,  we  should  only  have  to 
climb  this  wall  and  make  our  way  round  home 
by  the  Johnson  Grove.' 

They  went  on  a  little  further,  then  came  to 
a  standstill,  and  Max  observed — 

'  We  can  go  back  if  you  like  to  try  it ;  but 
the  sparks  are  getting  pretty  thick.  I  think, 
maybe,  it  would  be  about  as  well  to  get  over 
the  wall.' 

Violet  looked  back,  and  tliought  it  would 
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be  a  great  deal  better.  The  strip  of  path  be- 
hind them,  between  the  fire  and  the  wall,  had 
narrowed  alarmingly,  and  great  flaming  sparks 
were  flying  across  it  thick  and  fast. 

'  Certainly  we  will  escalade  the  wall,'  she 
assented  cheerfully.  '  I  only  hope  it  won't 
catch  fire  till  we've  got  over  it.' 

The  w^all  was  a  stout  and  high  wooden 
fence,  its  topmost  rail  fortunately  uDprotected 
by  either  the  spikes  which  the  British  house- 
holder provides  as  a  welcome  for  the  burgla- 
rious tramp,  or  the  broken  bottles  laid  for  the 
foot-paw  of  the  marauding  British  cat.  The 
way  over  the  wall  being  thus  smoothed  for 
climbers,  a  natural  preliminary  step  was  to  get 
up  and  sit  on  the  top  of  it,  which  Max  and 
Violet  did. 

'  We  have  a  good  view  from  the  gallery,' 
she    remarked   as   she   surveyed    the   blazing 
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underbrush  from  the  vantage-ground  of  her 
elevated  position  on  the  top  raih 

They  lingered  a  few  minutes  enjoying  the 
view — lingered,  indeed,  until  a  slender  tongue 
of  flame  leapt  close  to  the  wall  and  a  blazing 
spark  flew  on  Violet's  dress. 

'  It's  about  time  to  be  moving,'  then  said  Max. 

He  swung  himself  down  on  the  further  side 
of  the  fence,  and  Violet  prepared  to  follow. 

'  Stop — I'll  lift  you  down,'  he  said  quickly. 
'  It's  a  deep  drop  on  this  side.  Eest  your  arm 
on  my  shoulder — so.' 

He  lifted  her  down  lightly  and  carefully, 
and  having  set  her  on  the  ground,  by  his  side, 
still  kept  his  arm  about  her. 

'  All  right  and  steady  on  your  feet  ? '  he 
asked. 

'  Yes,  thanks,'  she  replied,  settling  her  foot- 
ing, as  she  had  alighted  in  a  deep  tuft  of  weeds 
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'  No  need  for  any  further  support  ?  ' 

'  Not  the  least/  she  assured  him,  making  a 
shaht  movement  to  withdraw  herself  from  his 
arm ;  but  it  was  a  very  slight  endeavour — so 
insignificant,  indeed,  that  Max  did  not  think  it 
at  all  necessary  to  release  her.  He  even  drew 
her  a  little  nearer  to  his  side. 

'  If  Eosemary  were  here  with  me,'  he  said 
in  a  half-mocking,  half-tender  tone,  his  arm 
clasped  closely  round  her,  'don't  you  think 
she'd  give  me — just  one  ?  ' 

'  How  can  I  tell  ?  '  replied  Violet,  trying  to 
speak  lightly,  although  her  heart  was  fluttering 
unaccountably. 

'As  she  isn't  here,'  he  continued,  'won't 
you  ? '  He  bent  his  face  down  towards  hers, 
and  was  not  repulsed.  '  On  her  behalf ! '  he 
said,  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

Violet  did  not  resist.  With  a  sense  of 
utter  astonishment  at  herself,  not  recognising 
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herself  at  all,  wondering  what  had  come  to 
her,  she  remained  perfectly  passive,  even  when 
he  added,  '  'Now  on  your  own^  and  took  a 
second  kiss. 

Never  since  her  lost  Arthur's  day  had  any 
man  ever  kissed  her  lips,  and  she  was  amazed 
at  her  own  yielding  now.  Shy  and  modest 
underneath  her  light  superficial  coquetries,  she 
always  shrank  like  a  startled  fawn  from  any 
such  demonstration.  What  had  come  to  her 
now  that  she  did  not  shrink  away  nor  rebuke 
him,  nor  even  feel  in  the  least  inclined  to  re- 
buke him  ?  Although  these  kisses  had  broken 
the  seal  of  her  hitherto  flawless  constancy  to 
the  past,  she  was  not  angry  even  with  herself, 
and  still  less  with  Max,  although  she  full}' 
realised  how  extraordinary  and  altogether  un- 
accountable it  was  that  she  sliould  not  be  angry. 

She  released  herself  gently,  but  in  no  way 
resentfully,  from  his  embrace. 
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'  Come  :  we  must  be  making  our  way  home/ 
she  said  in  a  subdued,  shy  way. 

'  Take  my  arm,'  he  replied  ;  '  the  ground  is 
rough.' 

It  certainly  was  rough,  with  tussocks  and 
rank  grass  and  scrub,  and  Violet  laid  her  hand 
lightly  on  his  arm. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  made  a  few  commonplace  and 
somewhat  constrained  remarks  about  the  fire 
and  the  most  direct  route  home  ;  but  conver- 
sation did  not  flow  freely,  and  soon  sank  into 
silence  again — a  silence  which  he  presently 
broke. 

'  Do  you  think  any  the  worse  of  me  now  ?  * 
he  asked  abruptly.  Shy,  and  startled  by  this 
sudden  question,  she  made  no  eager  haste  to 
answer,  and  he  continued  :  '  Have  I  altered  your 
opinion  of  me?  I've  no  reason  to  suppose  it 
was  ever  a   particularly  good  one,'  he  added 
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quickly  ;    '  but  do  you  think  the  same  of  me 
still  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  why  should  I  not  ?  It  was  my 
fault,'  she  answered.  And  yet  she  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  a  fault  to  be  regretted. 

'  Your  fault  ? '  he  echoed  with  a  sort  of 
tender  scorn ;  and  she  divined,  although  she 
could  not  see,  the  sort  of  smile  upon  his  lips. 
'  What  a  heinous  fault,  child  ! ' 

He  had  never  called  her  '  child '  before, 
and  his  tone  was  tenderer  than  she  had  ever 
heard  from  him. 

'  Shall  you  tell  Eosemary  ?  '  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 

'  Yes,  of  course  I  must  tell  Eosemary,'  she 
replied  with  unhesitating  frankness. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  you  must,'  he  said. 

'  Why  do  you  emphasise  the  pronoun  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  I  hadn't  sup- 
posed that  all  women  would  have  thought  they 
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must.  No  doubt  you  know  your  sex  best,  but 
I  wasn't  aware  that  women  thought  them- 
selves bound  to  be  perfectly  open  with  each 
other.' 

He  spoke  with  more  than  the  suspicion  of  a 
sneer ;  his  tone  had  the  old  cool,  hard,  keen 
ring  again.  But  Violet  instinctively  knew  that 
they  two  had  never  come  so  near  in  heart 
before — never  been  so  near  to  understanding 
each  other,  to  meeting 

Soul  to  soul  as  hand  to  hand. 

'  I  am  bound  always  to  be  frank  with  Eose- 
mary,'  she  replied  gently.  '  And  you — don't 
mind,  do  you  ?  ' 

'I?    Not  the  least.    By  all  means,  tell  her.' 
Another  silence,  which  he  broke  by  a  Svvin- 
burnian  quotation — 

'  Ah,  take  the  season  and  have  done  I 
Love  well  the  hour  and  let  it  go.' 
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'That's  what  Rosemary  does,  isn't  it?'  he 
added  with  rather  a  grim  smile. 

'  Wise  Eosemary  ! '  she  observed,  catching 
his  lightness  of  tone. 

'  We've  had  our  hour,  eh  ?  '  he  said,  in  his 
old  half-mocking  way. 

'  And  now  we'll  let  it  go,'  she  agreed  buoy- 
antly. '  And  to-morrow  I  hand  Samson  over 
to  his  Delilah,  to  be  as  speedily  and  effectually 
shorn  as  may  be.' 

Here  a  trampling  among  the  scrub  drew 
their  attention  to  a  group  of  dark  shadows  ap- 
proaching through  the  trees.  It  turned  out  to 
be  the  Johnson  household,  on  their  way  to  beat 
the  fire  back  from  their  fence.  The  Johnsons 
inquired  eagerly  if  the  flames  had  already 
caught  any  part  of  it,  and  Max  and  Violet 
assured  them  that,  so  far  at  least  as  their 
knowledge  went,  the  wall  was  still  safe. 

During  the  remainder  of  their  walk  back  to 
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the  West  Grove  they  indulged  in  no  more  per- 
sonal and  confidential  conversation.  Indeed  they 
had  little  opportunity  for  it.  as  Staples  and 
Spencer  soon  met  them,  having  turned  back 
from  the  house  in  search  of  Miss  Preston. 

'  Thought  some  of  those  sparks  might  have 
set  your  dress  on  fire,'  observed  Staples  in  a 
grumbling  tone. 

'  I  assure  you  Mr.  Eandolph  has  taken  very 
good  care  of  me,'  Violet  replied. 

'  I  dare  say,'  Staples  said  sulkily ;  and  all 
the  way  back  to  the  house  he  only  spoke  when 
he  was  specially  addressed,  and  then  replied  in 
monosyllables. 

Violet  sat  long  at  her  window  looking  out 
that  night.  The  room  seemed  lonely  without 
Eosemary.  She  felt  restless  and  wakeful,  and 
knew  it  would  be  useless  trying  to  go  to  sleep 
too  soon. 

The  forest  fire  had  burnt  low  and  smoul- 
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dered  out;  and  something  seemed  to  be  flicker- 
ing and  sinking  in  her  heart  too.  She  shrank 
with  some  alarm  from  the  vai^iie  confused 
thrills  of  thought  that  trembled  throucjh  her — 
thoughts  blurred  and  broken  as  shifting  clouds 
in  a  misty  sky. 

'  Oh,  it  is  well  Eosemary  is  coming  back 
to-morrow,'  she  said,  pressing  her  hands  on  her 
heart  as  it  swelled  with  a  sigh.  '  Why  am  I 
sighing?  What  have  I  to  sigh  for?  It  was 
nothine^ — nothincf !     It  meant  nothino* — 

*  *  Ah,  take  the  season  and  have  done  ! 
Love  well  the  hour  and  let  it  go  !  " 

But  I  am  afraid  I  might  drift  into  thinking  too 
much  of  the  hour  if  it  lasted — if  it  had  not 
been  so  sliort — so  short !  Yes,  I  might  get  too 
deeply  interested  if  I  were  to  be  left  too  much 
with  him  like  this — without  Eosemary.  I  am 
too  glad  to  be  with  him — unreasonably  happy 
with  him.  It  is  absurd,  unreasonable,  that  this 
VOL.  n.  I 
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old,  old  friendship  should  get  such  power  over 
me  now  I  But  Kosemary  is  my  safeguard,  and 
she  is  coming  back  to-morrow;  and  then — then 
there  will  be  no  more  of  these  tete-a-tetes  ;  then 
ail  will  be  just  as  it  ^vas  before.' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A    MOONLIGHT    TRYST. 

Rosemary  returned  from  her  few  days'  absence 
in  her  brightest  and  sweetest  mood,  affection- 
ately glad  in  her  greeting  of  her  aunt  and 
Violet,  and  gracious  to  the  household  troop, 
who  dutifully  turned  out  to  a  man  to  meet 
and  give  her  welcome,  Tregelva  taking  her 
bag,  Christie  her  sunshade,  and  even  Conyers 
volunteering  to  help  her  with  her  cloak. 

The  girls  went  off  upstairs  hand  in  hand, 
frankly  delighted  to  be  together  again  ;  ab- 
sence, even  of  only  a  few  days,  seemed  to 
have  made  their  hearts  grow  fonder. 

'  I've  not  had  a  bad  time,  Vi,'  said  Rose- 
mary ;  '  the  dad  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and 

I  2 
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angelically  willing  for  me  to  stay  here  just 
as  long  as  I  like.  I'm  very  fond  of  my  old 
dad,  you  know,  although  I  do  growl  at  his 
living  in  that  God-forsaken  hole.  Pine  Ridge. 
It  was  nice  to  see  him,  and  without  my  be- 
loved step-mamma  too  ! — and  Uncle  Peter's 
taken  as  much  care  of  me  as  if  I'd  been  a  box 
of  oranges  (I  can't  say  more  than  that) ; 
and  I've  had  plenty  of  attention  from  all  the 
men  we  have  met.  And  now,  my  Vi,  what 
sort  of  a  time  have  you  had  ?  What  have  you 
been  doing,  and  how  have  they  all  been — Max 
and  the  rest  of  them  ?  ' 

Violet  felt  that  this  last  inquiry  opened 
to  her  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  confi- 
dential relation  of  that  little  episode  betw^een 
herself  and  Max  during  their  return  from  the 
wood  fire,  and  introduced  it  accordingly,  with 
a  conscientious  promptness  that  made  even 
more  haste  than  was  necessary.     She  tripped 
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along  the  tale  of  the  evening  fluently,  until 
she  got  to  the  moment  when  he  lifted  her 
over  the  wall,  and  then  began  to  hesitate,  not 
in  irresolution,  but  in  picking  and  choosing 
of  words  to  continue.  Eosemary's  experience 
guided  her  to  the  ready  interpretation  of  this 
hesitancy. 

'  You  needn't  mince  it,  Yi,'  she  said, 
'  He  kissed  you,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  It  was  only  just  a  minute's — im- 
pulse. I — I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind,  Eose, 
or  I  wouldn't  have  let  him,'  rephed  Violet 
rather  stumblingly. 

'  /  don't  mind  a  bit !  I  never  grudge  you 
any  amusement,  Yi,'  said  Eosemary  magnani- 
mously. 'On  the  contrary,  my  child,  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you  enjoy  yourself.  I  think, 
you  know,  you're  too  quiet  as  a  rule — too 
much  in  the  line  of  "Priscilla  the  Puritan 
maiden !  " ' 
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'I  don't  think  I'm  mucli  like  Priscilla,' 
Violet  answered  with  a  bright  smile,  amused 
and  relieved ;  wondering  in  her  heart  whether 
Max  Eandolph  would  have  kissed  the  Puritan 
maiden?  and,  more  interesting  speculation 
still,  whether  Priscilla  would  have  permitted 
the  salute?  She  was  sadly  afraid  that  both 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative ; 
but  yet,  much  as  she  admired  the  ideal  of 
Puritan  maidenhood,  she  somehow  could  not 
feel  in  the  least  sorry  that  Nature  had  not  cast 
her  in  Priscilla's  mould. 

Of  course  Max  Eandolph  came  that  even- 
ing ;  and  it  appeared  that  absence  had  also 
made  his  heart  grow  fonder — and  not  '  of 
someone  else,'  as  the  improved  adage  has 
it;  for  he  and  Eosemary  met  with  evident 
pleasure,  and  plunged  forthivith  into  their  old 
flirtation  even  deeper  than  before. 

Eosemary  took  up  the  burthen  of  life  and 
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amusement,  or  what  to  her  was  the  only  recog- 
nised form  of  amusement,  again  exactly  as  she 
had  left  it. 

Although  Max  Eandolph  managed  to 
spend  as  much  time  at  West  Grove  House  as 
he  could  without  permanently  taking  up  his 
abode  there,  yet  of  course  there  were  many 
hours  in  the  day — indeed,  even  occasionally  a 
whole  day — when  they  had  to  exist  without 
the  light  of  his  presence.  During  these  inter- 
ludes Eosemary  devoted  her  leisure  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  household  brigade.  She 
joked  with  Christie,  rallied  Conyers,  tormented 
Staples,  and  made  Tregelva  talk. 

Of  all  the  brotherhood,  she  found  Tregelva 
the  most  satisfactory.  On  the  whole  he  re- 
paid her  attention  far  better  than  did  the 
others.  Indolent  and  nonchalant  as  he  was,  he 
talked  freely  about  himself  to  Eosemary,  as, 
indeed,  he  was  quite  wilhng  to  talk  to  any  and 
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everyone.  There  was  little  or  no  reserve  about 
Tregelva;  on  the  slightest  encouragement  he 
was  ready  to  wax  autobiographical  to  any 
extent.  All  the  household  might  be,  if  they 
chose,  conversant  with  his  history  from  his 
earliest  schooldays.  He  related  with  im- 
personal equanimity  and  impartiality  stories 
of  the  various  false  starts  he  had  made  in 
life — the  scrapes  he  had  got  into,  the  debts 
he  had  not  paid  (but  which  his  long-suffering 
'  governor '  had  paid  for  him),  the  horses  he 
had  backed,  the  men  who  had  been  his  chums, 
and  even,  when  in  an  unusually  confidential 
mood,  the  women  who  had  made  love  to  him — 
notably  a  certain  pork-butcher's  widow  who 
had  '  set  her  cap  at  him '  at  Monte  Carlo  ;  but 
if  he  had  made  love  to  any  woman  he  told 
it  not ;  and,  to  do  Mr.  Tregelva  justice,  the 
few  such  anecdotes  he  was  wont  to  tell  were 
narrated  less  in  the  spirit  of  a  braggart  than 
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of  a  languidly  amused  looker-on  willing  to 
make  his  friends  participators  in  his  amuse- 
ment. 

'  He  and  Max  Eandolpli  have  that  one 
quality  in  common,'  remarked  Eosemary; 
*  they  both  talk  about  themselves,  but  with 
this  difference — that  when  we  look  back  on 
their  conversations  we  find  that  Tregelva  has 
told  us  something,  and  Eandolph  liasnt! 

Max  Eandolph  sometimes  arrived  at  the 
West  Grove  by  land,  and  sometimes  by  water ; 
sometimes  he  rowed  across  the  South  Lake, 
sometimes  walked  or  drove  round,  and  ap- 
proached the  house  on  the  east  side.  In  the 
sunny  glare  of  the  afternoon  he  usually  found 
a  group  taking  shelter  from  the  torrid  sun- 
beams on  the  east  piazza ;  in  the  evening  it 
was  most  frequently  deserted  for  the  more 
popular  south  piazza  looking  on  Lake  Julia. 
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One  afternoon,  or  rather  evening,  in  the 
last  hour  of  clayhght,  arriving  by  the  east 
gate,  he  met  Violet  alone,  just  coming  down 
the  steps  of  the  deserted  east  piazza.  They 
clasped  hands  with  the  easy  and  informal 
greeting  of  those  who  meet  every  day,  but 
without  a  touch  of  coolness  or  indifference  in 
the  salutation. 

'  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  moon !  '  she 
said.  '  I  was  nearly  stumbling  down  the  steps 
because  I  couldn't  take  my  eyes  off  it.' 

'  Dangers  of  moon-gazing,'  he  replied.  '  A 
good  many  people  stumble  that  way,  looking 
up  in  the  clouds  and  forgetting  to  look  after 
their  feet  on  the  earth.' 

'  There's  no  greater  error,  though,  than  to 
be  always  looking  down  in  the  mud  and  dust,' 
she  rejoined.  '  The  stars  are  as  much  a  fact  as 
the  gutter ;  it's  an  error  only  to  take  one  view, 
whicliever  view  the  one  may  be.' 
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'Very  true,  Miss  Violet.  The  difficulty 
is  to  widen  one's  range  to  take  in  both.  A 
course  of  Shelley  and  a  course  of  Zola  com- 
bined might  do  it  perhaps.  Unluckily,  most 
people  find  it  easier  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion on  the  lower  plane.  For  instance,  don't 
you  think  it  w^ould  be  much  easier  to  paint  a 
Dutch  cheese  or  a  pumpkin  than  that  moon  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  almost  beyond  an 
artist's  powers — even  yours.' 

They  were  looking,  indeed,  upon  such  a 
moon  as  only  Southern  climes  can  show. 

It  was  daylight  still ;  the  first  softness  of 
coming  twilight  had  scarcely  begun  to  veil  the 
sky  in  which  '  the  lights  of  sunset  and  of 
moonrise  mixed '  (if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 
altering  one  word  in  so  well-known  a  quota- 
tion). 

The  day  had  been  cloudy,  and  a  faint  dull 
haze  still  brooded  over  the  landscape,  and  sub- 
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dued  the  colours  of  the  sunset.  The  west  was 
all  dappled  with  tenderest  rainbow  hues,  pale 
primrose  melting  into  pearly  grey,  and  faint 
azure  flushing  into  delicate  rose.  In  the  east, 
low  down  on  the  horizon,  the  moon,  a  great 
globe  of  pale  flame,  larger  far  than  the  setting 
sun,  hung  like  a  huge  golden  lamp  in  the 
misty  sky — a  glorified  and  transfigured  moon, 
which  defied  portrayal.  If  any  artist  had  ven- 
tured on  the  attempt  to  depict  it,  and  had 
succeeded  in  his  endeavour,  a  sapient  public 
would  certainly  have  pronounced  it  a  prepos- 
terous exaggeration ! 

Max  Eandolph  was  appreciative  of  its 
glory,  but  he  did  not  waste  much  time  in 
expatiating  on  it;  he  came  promptly  to  a 
subject  that  touched  him  more  nearly  than 
tropical  moonlight. 

'  Where's  Eosemary  ?  '  he  asked,  casting 
a  quick  glance  around,  as  if  he  expected  that 
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she  must  be  somewhere  not  far  off  from  Violet 
— as  indeed  anyone  might  naturally  suppose  she 
would  be. 

'  She  is  out  on  Silver  Lake.  Mr.  Tregelva 
has  taken  her  for  a  row.* 

'  Didn't  expect  me,  eh  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose  not.  I  am  looking  for  them  to 
come  back  every  minute — I  was  just  setting 
oflf  to  walk  towards  Silver  Lake  and  meet  her.' 

'  Shall  I  be  de  trop  if  I  come  w4th  you  ?  ' 
he  asked,  smiling,  and  in  no  doubt  of  the 
answer. 

There  was  no  fear  of  his  being  de  trop,  and 
they  walked  away  together  amicably  across  the 
orange-grove. 

'  The  land  east  of  the  sun  and  west  of 
the  moon  '  looked  its  loveliest  as  it  lay  between 
the  fading  roses  of  the  couch  of  the  dying  king 
of  day  and  the  golden  glow  of  the  rising 
queen  of  night. 
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Even  without  that  congenial  companion- 
ship which  sets  a  keener  edge  on  every  sense 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  none  who  were  suscep- 
tible to  the  influences  of  their  surroundings — 
whose  ears  were  unsealed  to  hear  and  to  in- 
terpret '  the  eloquent  song  of  the  silence/ 
which  has  a  different  tale  to  tell  to  every 
listener — could  have  failed  to  feel  the  soft  and 
soothing  effect  of  the  hour  and  place. 

The  pine-trees  were  silent  and  still ;  no 
whisper  of  wind  stirred  their  stately  repose. 
On  some  of  the  orange-trees  the  golden  fruit 
still  hung ;  here  and  there  the  fallen  oranges 
lay  in  rich  blots  of  colour  on  the  bleached 
white  sand,  or  on  the  brown  and  sallow  grass 
which  withered  under  the  semi-tropical  sun 
that  daily  burnt  more  fiercely  in  the  sky. 
The  lakes  were  like  glass,  reflecting  as  in  a 
mirror  the  fringing  woods  and  fading  sunset, 
scarce  a  ripple  washing  against  the  rushy 
shores. 
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All  was  fair,  tranquil,  and  serene,  as  if  the 
day  was  sinking  happily  as  a  child  to  sleep  in 
the  arms  of  Mother  Night.  The  peace  and 
beauty  of  the  scene,  the  sense  of  Max  Ean- 
dolph's  companionship,  touched  Violet  with  a 
soft  thrill  of  that  pleasure  which  is  '  akin  to 
pain.'  As  to  Max,  he  looked — as  he  always 
did — as  coolly  content  without  his  Eosemary 
as  he  looked  with  her.  Presently  he  said  in 
answer  to  some  remark  of  Violet's  : 

'  Yes,  it's  a  peaceful,  sweet  place  liere.  I 
shall  not  be  here  much  longer.  I  am  going  on 
to  the  Gulf  Coast — to  Tarpon  Springs  and 
Point  Pinellas,  and  perhaps  down  to  Sarasota 
— next  week.' 

'  So  soon ! '  she  exclaimed  involuntarily, 
with  a  half- startled  look. 

'I  meant  to  have  gone  a  month  ago.  I 
have  been  hngering  here  far  beyond  the  time  I 
meant  to  stay.     I  must  go  next  week.' 
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This  announcement  came  home  to  Violet 
with  a  curiously  mingled  impression  of  regret 
and  relief — regret  that  was  simple  and  natural ; 
relief  which  was  to  all  appearance  surely  un- 
reasonable and  unaccountable.  Yet  there  it 
was,  unintelligible  and  vague,  yet  as  much  a 
part  of  her  feehng  as  the  regret. 

'  I  have  staid  a  long  time,  haven't  I  ? '  he 
added,  as  if  to  push  her  to  some  responsive 
remark. 

'  Scarcely  complimentary  to  us  that  it  has 
seemed  so  long,'  she  replied  lightly. 

'  It  hasn't  seemed  long  to  me,'  he  rejoined. 
'  Do  you  think  you'll,  any  of  you,  miss  me  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  we  shall,'  she  assured  him  in  the 
tone  of  frankly  affectionate  friendship  which 
came  naturally  to  her  with  him.  '  We  shall 
miss  you  very  much.' 

*  I  don't  expect  you  to  go  as  far  as  that,'  he 
said.     '  No  one  is  missed  much  or  for  long.' 
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'  You  are  an  unbelieving  old  Diogenes ! ' 
she  laughed. 

*  And  there's  my  tub,'  he  said,  pomting  to 
an  ancient  and  broken  cask  which  had  been 
thrown  awa}"  on  the  lake  shore,  having  served 
its  day. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  usual  landing- 
place  by  this  time,  and  the  boat  was  in  sight, 
Tregelva  leisurely  rowing,  Eosemary  gracefully 
reposing  in  the  stern.  A  few  minutes  brought 
them  to  the  bank.  Max  Eandolph  offered 
Eosemary  his  liand  as  she  stepped  ashore. 

'  So  you've  come  after  me  ?  '  she  said  with 
that  daring,  challenging  glance  and  laugh,  as 
full  of  mockery  as  of  coquetry,  which  gave 
so  many  people  the  impression  that  Eosemary 
was  never  in  earnest.  Violet,  dutifully  obey- 
ing w^hat  she  supposed  to  be  Eosemary 's 
unspoken  wishes,  glided  gracefully  into  con- 
versation with  Tregelva   while  he  put  up  the 
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boat,  thus  giving  Max  and  Eosemary  the 
opportunity  to  pair  off  and  lead  the  way. 

'  Had  a  pleasant  row  ?  '  Max  asked  as  they 
walked  on. 

'  Yes — it's  perfect  on  the  water  just  now  ! ' 

'Perfect,  eh?'  he  rejoined,  with  a  quick 
glance  under  his  brows. 

'  Well,  not  quite  perfect,'  she  admitted 
smilingly ;  '  I've  just  been  thinking  when  it 
would  be  perfect,  though.' 

'  When's  that  ?  ' 

'  At  night,  by  full  moonlight.' 

'You  had  better  get  some  fellow  to  take 
you.' 

'Which  of  them  can  I  get,  I  wonder? '  she 
said,  with  pretended  reflection. 

'  Which  one  would  you  like  ?  ' 

'The  first  who  asks  me.'  She  glanced  at 
him  with  a  laughing  challenge  in  her  eye. 

'  I'll  take  you,'  was  his  natural  response. 
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'Is  that  asking?'  she  inquired.  "         ; 

'  Will  vou  come  ? '  was  his  answerinfT^ 
inquiry. 

She  nodded. 

'  I'll  come.' 

'  Eight,  then.     When  ?     What  time  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  think  I  can  manage  it  this 
evening.  To-morrow  evening.  I'll  let  you 
know  about  it  to-morrow.' 

The  morrow  came,  and  Eosemary  consulted 
Violet  about  her  arranofemeuts  for  this  moon- 
lisjht  excursion. 

'  I  want  to  go  late,  when  the  moon  is  high, 
as  it  was  last  night  when  we  walked  to  the 
gate  ;  and  it  will  be  later  to-night.  But  now 
I  don't  want  Tregelva — nor  any  of  them,  indeed 
— to  see  me  going  off  with  Eandolph  so  late 
in  the  evening.  I  think  I'll  be  a  little  tired 
and  slip  off  early  to  my  room.  You  see,  if  I 
stay  downstairs,  they'll  be  wanting  me  to  go 
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into  the  parlour  and  sing.  So  I'll  go  off  to  my 
room  ;  then,  when  they've  all  come  indoors, 
yon  come  up  to  me,  and  I'll  run  down  by  the 
back  steps  and  meet  Mr.  Max  in  the  grove, 
and  we'll  just  have  half  an  hour  or  so's  row. 
We  must  go  on  Silver  Lake,  because  that's  not 
overlooked  by  any  of  the  windows.' 

'  But,  Eosemary,'  said  Yiolet,  looking  some- 
what aghast,  '  if  Mrs.  Whitworth  comes  to  our 
room  ? ' 

'  Why,  she  never  does — not  once  in  a  blue 
moon.  Well,  if  by  ill-luck  she  should^  you 
must  just  do  the  best  you  can  for  me.  Make 
some  excuse  —  headache,  fresh  air  —  you'd 
better  not  know  anything,  only  suppose.  But 
aunt  never  comes  to  our  room,  and — why, 
dear  me,  Vi,  if  she  docs,  lock  the  door  and 
snore  ! ' 

'  Isn't  it  rather  rash  of  you  to  go  out  so 
late,   Hose  ?  '   Violet   remonstrated.      '  Hadn't 
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you  better  go  a  little  earlier — while  we're  on 
the  piazza  ?  ' 

'  Why,  my  child,  haven't  I  just  told  you 
that's  just  what  I  w^ant  to  avoid — setting  off 
before  them  all!  As  if  an  hour  later,  more 
or  less,  could  make  a  bit  of  difference  ! — unless 
Mrs.  Grundy  found  it  out,  which  I  don't  intend 
she  shall.' 

'  I  think  it's  very  risky  and  reckless,  Eose  ; 
but  I  suppose  a  wilful  woman  must  have  her 
way ! ' 

'  You  may  be  sure  of  that ! '  said  Eosemary, 
with  a  little  toss  of  her  head.  '  But  you're 
such  a  timid  little  goose,  Yi,  and  so  awfully 
afraid  of  old  Mrs.  Grundy.  Do  you  remember 
how  I  went  to  the  masked  ball  with  Tom 
Philpott,  and  not  a  soul  ever  had  the  least 
suspicion  that  I  was  there  ?  ' 

'  That  was  an  audacious  thing  of  you  to 
venture,'  said  Vi,  with  a  deep  breath  of  remi- 
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niscence.      '  I  think  I  was  more  alarmed  for 
you  tlian  you  were  for  yourself.' 

'  I'm  sure  you  were,'  Eosemary  replied  with 

an  affectionate  smile.      '  And  poor  Tom  was 

awfully  nervous  too  !     But,  you  see,  it  went  off 

all  right.     There  was  I  in  my  mask,  enjoying 

all  the  fun ;  and  no  one  has  ever  identified  the 

blue  domino  with  me  to  this  day.' 
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LA   BELLE   DAME   SAXS   MERCI  ! 

The  day  wore  away,  and  evening  came — a 
line  moonlight  evening,  waxing  ever  brighter, 
calmer,  and  lovelier  as  the  moon  rose  higher 
in  the  heavens ;  and  in  accordance  with  her 
deep-laid  scheme  Eosemary,  stifling  yawns  and 
looking  sleepy,  slipped  away  early  from  the 
outdoor  party  and  retired  to  her  room,  where 
she  beguiled  the  time  by  a  novel  until  Violet — 
whose  role  had  been  to  cover  her  friend's  re- 
treat from  notice  as  much  as  possible,  and  do 
double  duty  in  the  agreeable  and  social  line — 
joined  her  with  report  of  proceedings. 

'  They're  all  in  the  smoking-room  except 
Chad  wick,   in    the    parlour    talking    to   Mrs. 
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Whitwortli  ;  and  Tregelva  and  Conyers  on  the 
south  piazza,  smoking,  and  looking  as  if  they  . 
were  going  to  sleep.' 

'  They  won't  move,'  observed  Eosemary 
securely.  '  I'm  not  afraid  of  their  going 
prowling  round  the  house  while  they  have 
got  pipes  and  rocking-chairs.  And  Max  has 
gone  to  keep  tryst,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'Yes,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  trysting- 
place.' 

'  Well,  I'll  join  him  in  a  few  minutes,'  said 
Eosemary,  leisurely  sitting  up  and  beginning 
to  smooth  back  her  hair.  'Now  I  leave  you 
sentinel,  my  dear.  Keep  the  door.  Lock  it 
if  you  like  ;  but,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  have 
it  locked  when  I  come  back,  for  I  don't  want 
to  make  a  clatter  and  rouse  the  house  getting 
in,'  were  her  palling  instructions.  Then  she 
kissed  Violet,  with  a  confident  and  smiling  toss 
of  her  lovely  head,  gathered  her  black  lace 
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shawl  round  her  shoulders  (for  in  prudence  she 
had  chosen  a  black  shawl  instead  of  her  usual 
white  one),  and  turned  and  slipped  silently 
as  a  shadow  dow^n  the  corridor  to  the  back 
balcony-steps. 

Yiolet,  left  alone,  found  the  time  of  Eose- 
mary's  absence  very  long.  She  wondered 
w^hat  she  should  do  if  Mrs.  Whitworth  came 
to  the  door  and  called  for  Eosemary,  and 
wasted  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  on  this 
contingency  long  after  Mrs.  Whitworth  was 
safely  shut  in  her  own  room  and  wooing  her 
well-earned  slumbers.  She  dw^elt  again  on  the 
old  abiding  wonder — how  much  Max  Eandolph 
cared  for  Eosemary  ?  She  took  up  a  novel  to 
try  and  distract  herself  from  thoughts  of  those 
two,  endeavoured  to  make  up  and  nurse  an 
interest  in  its  story,  but  in  vain.  Her  ideas 
wandered  away  from  the  page  ;  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed   the   printed   w^ords   mechanically,   but 
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conveyed  no  meaning  to  her  brain ;  lier  mind 
was  following  Max  and  Eosemary  on  the 
moonlit  lake.  An  undefinable  feeling  of  un- 
easiness and  trouble  possessed  her,  curiously 
mingled  with  a  clinging  as  if  for  safety  to  the 
thought  of  Max  Eandolph's  departure  for  the 
Gulf  Coast ;  something  seemed  telling  her 
clearly  as  a  voice  in  her  ear  that  it  was  well 
he  was  going  away  so  soon — well  for  them  all. 
She  would  miss  him  ;  they  would  miss  him. 
He  would  leave  a  vacant  place  that  would  be 
cold  and  sad  to  see ;  and  yet — and  yet — alas 
for  them  all,  if  Eosemary 's  charms  should 
allure  him  to  stay ! 

It  seemed  that  Eosemary  had  been  gone 
for  hours  and  hours.  She  looked  at  her  watch ; 
it  was  barely  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  She 
sat  by  the  window  and  looked  out  on  the  still 
and  tranquil  landscape.  Grove  and  wood  and 
lake  all  seemed  sleeping  in  the  utter  silence ; 
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every  tree  and  bush  stood  out  clear  in  the 
day-bright  beams  that  bathed  the  earth  in  a 
silver  sea  of  li2[ht,  and  washed  tlie  outskirts 
of  the  woods,  yet  left  unpcnetrated  the  sha- 
dows in 

The  deeps  of  tlie  dark-browed  trees. 

The  serenity  of  the  radiant  night  soothed 
and  tranquillised  her  ;  its  peaceful  influence 
seemed  to  collect  the  errant  thoughts  that 
were  darting  hither  and  thither,  and  lay  a 
healing  hand  upon  her  throbbing  brain.  Yet 
still  a  feeling  like  foreboding  weighed  upon 
her.  Presentiments  of  shadow  and  trouble, 
vague  and  shapeless  as  those  dusk}^  mysteries 
of  forest  and  grove  which  the  moonlight  left 
unrevealed,  gathered  like  clouds  over  her 
mental  horizon. 

In  vain  she  repeated  to  herself  for  comfort, 
'  He  is  going  away  on  Monday,  so  things  will 
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have    no    time    to    get    serious    with    any  of 
us.' 

That  seemed  but  poor  comfort  after  all. 

How  slowly  the  time  passed !  Ko  doubt  it 
was  passing  quickly  enough  with  Max  and 
Eosemary,  but  to  Violet  it  seemed  a  long  and 
weary  vigil  indeed  that  she  kept,  until  her 
quick  ear  detected  a  light,  hght  footfall  like 
velvet  outside  the  door,  a  delicate  touch  upon 
the  latch.  She  sprang  up  with  a  look  of  glad 
relief  and  welcome  as  Eosemary  glided  in — 
a  radiant  vision  of  beauty,  her  eyes  shining 
with  amused  triumph,  the  rarest,  loveliest  flush 
suffusing  her  usually  pale  cheek.  There  was 
in  Eosemary,  with  all  the  ripened  splendour  of 
her  siren  beauty,  the  general  cynical  pessimism 
of  her  views,  a  good  deal  of  the  fun-loving 
mischief  of  a  child  or  a  schooloirl.  Such 
mischief  curved  her  red  hps  and  danced  in  her 
dimples  now. 
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'  So  glad  you're  back,  dearie  ! '  was  Violet's 
affectionate  greeting.     '  I've  been  so  anxious ! ' 

'  Dear  old  Yi  !  '  replied  Eosemary,  kissing 
her  with  unusual  effusion.  '  I  knew  you'd  have 
the  fidgets  about  me.  But,  you  see,  here 
I  am  all  right.  Haven't  got  drowned,  nor 
run  away  with,  nor  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake. 
Haven't  met  a  soul,  and  got  out  and  home  as 
comfortably  as  possible.' 

'  And  have  you  had  a  nice  row  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  lovely !  The  lake  was  as  still  as  glass 
and  black  as  ink,  except  where  the  moon  was 
reflected  in  it  just  like  a  huge  topaz — and  as  we 
rowed  over  it  the  oars  broke  it  up  into  ripples 
of  gold — and  the  air's  like  balm  ! ' 

'  And  full  as  it  can  hold  of  malaria,'  ob- 
served Violet  sagely,  uncorking  a  phial  of  qui- 
nine and  pouring  some  into  a  glass.  '  Here, 
Eosie,  take  this  at  once.  Everyone  says  it's  most 
dangerous  to  be  on  the  water  at  night  here.' 
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'  So  it  is,  I  believe,'  said  Eoseinary,  laugh- 
ing, but  drinking  off  tlie  dose.  '  Poor  Max  ! 
he  hasn't  anybody  to  give  Jiim  quinine.  I 
wonder  if  he  doses  himself.' 

'  And  you've  enjoyed  yourself,  dear  ?  '  said 
Violet,  busying  herself,  helping  Eosemary  to 
make,  or  rather  to  unmake,  her  toilette.  '  And 
Max — how  was  he  ?  ' 

'  In  health  he  was  very  much  as  he  was 
when  you  bade  him  good-night  an  hour  ago.' 

'  I  think  it  Avas  rather  a  long  hour,'  ob- 
served Violet.  '  And  in  spirits  ? '  she  added 
with  playful  inquiry. 

'In  spirits  his  majesty  was  much  as  usual,' 
replied  Eosemary.  '  I  think  he  wasn't  over- 
pleased  at  my  being  out  with  Tregelva  when 
he  came  yesterday.  There's  nothing  like  a 
spurt  of  jealousy  for  bringing  a  man  on.  So 
we  had  a  bit  of  a  quarrel  and  a  making-up.' 
Eosemary    smiled    in    pleasing    reminiscence. 
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She  was  sitting  on  the  bed  brnshing  her  hair, 
and  looking  her  lovehcst,  as  she  always  did 
with  that  rich  tawny  hair  tumbled  loose  over 
her  shoulders. 

'  We  took  our  walk  home  rather  slowly,' 
she  continued  presently.  '  Max  w^anted  to 
walk  home  with  his  arm  round  my  waist.  I 
told  him  to  take  it  away,  just  to  see  if  he  was 
one  of  the  obedient  kind ' 

'  And  was  he  ?  '  her  friend  and  confidante 
asked  as  she  paused. 

'Well,'  she  replied  slowly,  'he — wasn't.  I 
have  successfully  thawed  the  ice  to-night.  I 
thought  it  was  to  be  thawed.' 

'But  I  suppose  it  isn't  the  ^r5^  time  that 
you  have  found  it  so  ?  I  mean  with  him — so 
much  together  as  you  have  been  of  late  ? ' 

'  Oh,  of  course  he  is  always  to  a  certain 
extent  amenable  to  feminine  influence,'  Eose- 
mary  replied  with  her  imperial  air,  which  was 
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sometimes  a  little  amusingly  superb.  '  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  power  over  him  for  some 
time,  I  think,  but  he  has  never  been  quite  so 
demonstrative  and  outspoken  as  he  has  been 
to-night.  That  coldness  of  his  breaks  up  in  a 
volcanic  kind  of  way,'  she  continued  with  the 
air  of  a  connoisseur^  appreciative  yet  critical. 
^  There's  plenty  of  fire  under  the  icy  crust. 
He's  a  very  good  lover  is  Max.' 

Eosemary's  words,  so  coolly  spoken,  struck 
straight  home  to  Violet's  heart.  A  strange 
electric  thrill  ran  through  her,  like  the  shock 
and  quiver  that  follow  instantly  on  a  sudden 
blow,  before  the  startled  consciousness  can 
awake  to  pain.  It  was  as  if  a  flame  had 
shot  up  and  cast  an  instant  blaze  of  light 
upon  things  dark  before,  and  shrivelled  up 
a  veil  that  had  hidden  her  own  heart  from 
her. 

She  was   glad  lier  face  was  turned  away 
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from  Eosemary,  for  she  felt  herself  turning 
cold  and  pale — felt  it  beyond  her  power  just 
then  to  force  her  quivering  lips  to  smile. 

Eosemary,  blissfully  unsuspicious  of  the 
way  in  which  her  words  affected  her  friend, 
talked  on  for  awhile  in  a  strain  of  satisfied  and 
complacent  reminiscence. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  how  you  are,  Vi,'  she 
observed  presently,  '  but  /  am  very  tired,  and 
I  shan't  be  sorry  to  get  to  sleep.  Aren't  you 
sleepy  too  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Violet  wearily,  '  I  am  very 
tired.' 

'Well,  we  won't  talk  any  more  to-night,' 
rejoined  Eosemary  amiably,  having  said  all  she 
had  to  say.  '  Let  us  shift  our  thoughts  from 
mortal  man  to  Morpheus.  I  think  to-night 
there's  no  doubt  that  Morpheus  will  come  at 
my  call,'  she  added,  stretching  her  long  fair 
arms  drowsily. 

VOL.  n.  L 
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Soon,  indeed,  Eosemary  lay  lapped  in  sweet 
and  dreamless  repose  ;  but  Violet  called  upon 
the  god  of  balmy  sleep  in  vain.  She  lay  wakeful 
but  motionless,  her  open  eyes  brimming  with 
bitter  tears  that  quivered  on  her  lashes  and 
rolled  silently  down  her  cheeks. 

The  discovery  of  her  own  secret,  revealed 
by  one  flash  of  burning  jealousy,  dismayed 
lier — filled  her  with  pain  and  shame.  She 
had  been  blindfolded  by  her  own  ignorant 
illusions  of  friendship  ;  but  now  the  blinding 
veil  was  torn  roughly  away,  and  slie  saw  the 
truth. 

She  who  had  thought  her  day  of  love  was 
over — whose  fond  dream  had  been  '  one  life, 
one  love,  one  faith  ' — who  thought  the  passion 
of  her  heart  lay  buried  in  her  Arthur's  grave — 
she  loved  again — loved  unsouglit,  loved  her 
friend's  lover,  although  she  had  not  realised  it 
until  that  hour,  when   for  the  first  time  the 
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thought  had  been  vividly  presented  to  her 
of  Max  Eandolph  as  Eosemary's  open  and 
declared  lover,  his  normal  impassive  coolness 
breaking  up  and  melting  in  the  fire  of  passion 
for  Eosemary.  That  picture,  perhaps  even 
more  sharply  and  clearly  imaged  '  in  her 
mind's  eye '  than  if  she  had  seen  it  with  her 
body's  sight,  had  burnt  away  in  one  flash  of 
light  the  veil  with  which  she,  all  unconsciously 
to  herself,  by  mere  blind  instinct,  had  shrouded 
her  own  secret.  And  now  she  felt  like  a 
hunted  thing.  What  could  she  do  ?  how 
could  she  escape  ?  where  flee  from  this  ? 

Happily,  few  indeed  are  the  daughters  of 
Eve  who  are  not  dowered  with  a  certain 
amount  of  self-command  when  under  the  pub- 
lic eye.  Nature  implants  in  them  the  instinct 
of  an  innocent  art  in  screening  their  secret 
feelings,  misleading  curious  glances,  as  the  lap- 
wing lures  attention  away  from  her  hidden  nest. 

l2 
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So  next  morning,  in  the  breakfast-room  and 
on  the  piazza,  Violet  made  herself  pleasant  and 
sociable — talked  and  laughed  as  usual.  But 
she  could  not  rouse  herself  to  seem  in  her 
accustomed  spirits  when  she  was  alone  with 
Eosemary,  and  in  a  weak  moment  she  admitted 
that  she  had  not  a  headache,  and  thus  put  aside 
and  out  of  her  reach  that  excuse  which  is 
sometimes  an  invaluable  shield,  sometimes  no 
more  serviceable  for  its  intended  purpose  than 
the  sand  wherein  the  ostrich  hides  its  head. 

Eosemary 's  curiosity  was  aroused. 

'You  look  moped,  Vi?'  she  said;  'why 
don't  you  make  one  of  those  boys  take  you  out 
for  a  row  ?  There's  Staples  going  to  sleep  for 
want  of  something  to  do,  and  Christie  smoking 
in  the  courtyard.  Make  one  of  them  take 
you  out.' 

'  I  don't  care  to  go  out.' 

'  Why    don't    you    amuse   yourself,    Vi  ? ' 
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Eosemary  urged.  '  There's  plenty  of  fun  to  be 
had  here,  if  you  would  only  go  in  for  it.  Why 
do  you  let  it  all  slip  by  you  ? ' 

'  It  would  be  no  fun  to  me,'  Violet  replied 
dispiritedly,  even  a  shade  irritably,  with  the 
petulance  of  that  soul-sickness  which  wears  on 
the  nerves  even  more  than  physical  ailment. 

She  certainly  was  looking  pale  and  de- 
pressed ;  her  pretty  lips  had  a  disconsolate 
droop  ;  she  was  so  little  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing a  mask  with  Eosemary  that  her  looks  be- 
trayed her  troubled  heart  more  plainly  than 
she  intended  or  desired. 

Eosemary  looked  at  her  intently,  keenly ; 
and  a  light  broke  on  her. 

'  I  believe  you  really  like  Max  Eandolph 
after  all ! '  she  said,  launching  this  charge  sud- 
denly, and  in  a  voice  a  little  colder  and  harder 
than  usual. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  do.' 
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The  words  were  spoken,  and  Violet  could 
not  call  them  back.  The  admission  had  slipped 
out  from  the  natural  impulse,  the  life-long 
habit,  of  absolute  frankness  and  truth  with 
Eosemarj.  The  moment  she  had  said  it  she 
thought  with  a  shock  of  dismay,  '  What  Iiave 
I  said  ?  '  She  did  not  blush,  as  she  must  have 
done  if  the  confidence  between  these  two  had 
been  less  perfect ;  she  only  turned  paler  still — 
pale  to  her  lips,  white  wdth  utter  dismay  at  her 
own  unpremeditated  and  almost  involuntary 
confession. 

A  cloud  darkened  Eosemary's  eyes;  a 
shade  of  ominous  hardness  gathered  about  her 
mouth. 

'  Why  didn't  you  tell '  me  so  before  ?  '  she 
demanded. 

'  I  never  knew  it  myself  till  last  night,' 
Violet  replied,  sincerely  enough. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
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Yiolet  could  not,  to  save  her  life,  have  put  her 
feelings  into  words ;  her  heart  sank  cold  and 
heavy  like  a  weight  of  snow  in  her  breast,  and 
the  chill  seemed  to  creep  through  all  her  veins 
to  her  finger-tips,  till  slie  shivered.  Eosemary 
was  the  first  to  speak — 

'  This  is  a  nice  kettle  of  fish ! '  she  said 
brusquely,  pressing  her  white  teeth  into  her 
full  under-hp.  'What's  to  be  done  now?  Yi, 
what  a  little  fool  you've  been  not  to  tell  me ! ' 

'  I  have  told  you  as  soon  as  ever  I  knew  it 
myself,'  said  Violet  in  a  subdued  voice. 

'  Things  don't  grow  so  suddenly  as  all  that,' 
Eosemary  rejoined  sensibly.  '  Has  he  been 
saying  anything  to  you,  Vi  ?  * 

'  No,  not  a  word,  beyond  his  ordinary 
friendly  way  of  talking — not  a  syllable  of 
anything !  I  told  you  all  about  the  other 
night,  you  know — the  night  of  the  bush  fire  ? ' 

'  He  doesn't  know,  then  ? '  Eosemary  asked 
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with  a  keen  questioniDg  look.  The  blood 
rushed  to  Violet's  cheek,  and  mounted  to  her 
very  brow. 

*  No,  no,'  she  answered  hurriedly  and  em- 
phatically. '  I  think  I'd  die  before  he  should 
know,  Eose  ! '  With  eager  appeal :  '  You  don't 
think  he  has  any  idea ? ' 

'  No,  I'm  sure  he  hasn't,'  Kosemary  re- 
assured her  with  perfect  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity. '  But  now,  Vi,  this  is  a  very  awkward 
business !  You  have  been  a  little  donkey !  but 
I  suppose  it's  no  use  harping  on  that ! ' 

'  It's  true — I  have  been  a  fool ! '  Violet 
admitted,  with  deep  regret.  '  But,  Eosemary, 
what  I've  failed  in  is  clearsightedness  and 
knowledge  of  myself — not  in  frankness  towards 
you.  I  didn't  realise  how  much  I  was  getting 
to  think  of  him  till  last  night.' 

'  That  doesn't  mend  matters  much  now,' 
rephed   Eosemary,   more   sharply   than  usual. 
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*  It's  very  awkward,  now  things  liave  gone 
so  far.' 

'  It  is,'  Violet  agreed  mournfully.  '  Look 
here,  Eose,'  she  added,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  looking  Eosemary  straiglit  in  the  eyes, 
'  do  you  care  for  him  ?  will  you  marry  him 
if  he  asks  you  ?  ' 

*  No^  to  both  questions ! '  w^as  the  prompt 
reply.  '  He  isn't  at  all  the  sort  of  man  I'm 
likely  to  care  for.  I  wouldn't  marry  a  poor 
man  ;  I  w^ouldn't  marry  an  artist  living  from 
hand  to  mouth;  I  wouldn't  marry  an  American, 
or  any  man  but  an  Englishman — unless,  indeed, 
he  were  an  unusually  desirable  match  ! '  she 
added  with  her  fine  practical  common-sense. 
'  And  I  don't  think  I  would  marry  Max  Ean- 
dolph  under  any  circumstances,'  she  continued 
clearly — '  not  even  if  he  were  rich  !  I  don't 
think  his  temper  w^ould  suit  mine  a  bit.  There's 
the  truth  for  you,  Vi — truth  for  truth.     I  don't 
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want  to  marry  him  !  But  he's  a  man  I  take  a 
good  deal  of  interest  and  pleasure  in  conquer- 
ing. He's  rather  a  new  kind  of  character  for 
me  to  deal  with  ;  he  piques  me ;  he  interests 
me ;  and  I  want  to  hang  his  scalp  at  my 
girdle.' 

'  I  know  ;  I  understand,'  said  Violet,  rather 
sadly  than  bitterly.  '  You  want  to  deal  with 
him  as  you  have  dealt  with  others.' 

'  It's  rather  a  new  experience,  and  one  I 
was  looking  forward  to  enjoy,'  Eosemary  re- 
joined with  defiant  candour.  'And  now  you 
want  me  to  sacrifice  it  ?  ' 

Violet  was  silent  a  moment  or  two,  her 
bosom  heaving  deeply. 

'I  thought — I  always  hoped,  Eose,'  then 
she  answered  softly,  brokenly,  in  tremulous 
tones,  '  that  you  would — once — only  once — let 
one  man  go  free — if  I  asked  you  ? ' 

'  So  I  would,  Vi,  for  you — I  always  pro- 
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mised  you  that.     But  in  this  case,  if  I  do  let 
him  free,  will  it  bring  him  any  nearer  to  you  ?  ' 

'  It's  not  for  that^'  Violet  replied  quickly, 
with  a  ring  of  passionate  protest  in  her  voice. 
'  It's  not  for  my  own  sake.  I  don't  suppose  it 
ever  would  brine:  him  one  inch  nearer  to  me. 
I  don't  know  that  I  even  wish  it  should — now. 
But  I  don't  want  you  to  fool  Am,  Eose,  as  you 
have  done  the  others.' 

The  dinner-bell  here  broke  in  upon  their 
colloquy,  and  they  were  obliged,  and  not  un- 
willingly, to  shelve  the  unpleasing  subject  of 
discussion  for  the  present. 

'  Come,  Yi,  we  mustn't  look  as  if  there  v/as 
anything  up,'  said  Eosemary  briskly  and  sen- 
sibly. '  Thank  goodness,  he  isn't  here  to  dinner 
to-day  ! ' 

They  hastened  to  give  a  few  touches  to 
their  toilette,  even  more  carefully  than  usual. 
Violet  put  on  a  necklace  and  a  knot  of  ribbon, 
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put  on  also  a  successfully  serene  and  cheerful 
expression,  and  they  went  downstairs,  and 
talked  at  table  in  as  lively  a  way  as  usual ; 
and  if  their  vivacity  was  to-day  a  trifle  forced, 
no  one  took  any  notice  of  the  fact. 

That  afternoon  there  was  little  or  no  con- 
fidential intercourse  between  the  two  girls. 
They  neither  sought  nor  seemed  to  avoid 
opportunities  of  tete-a-tetes  wherein  to  resume 
the  interrupted  conversation  of  the  morning. 
They  joined  the  general  gathering  on  the 
piazza  as  usual ;  and,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
Eosemary  went  for  a  drive  in  the  buggy  with 
Mr.  Whitworth,  who  was  fond  of  his  lively 
niece  and  always  glad  of  her  company.  While 
getting  ready  she  observed  to  Violet  that  '  he ' 
(no  name  of  course  being  necessary)  was  com- 
ing that  evening ;  and  Violet  only  replied,  in  a 
quiet,  subdued  way,  '  Yes  ? '  No  more  was 
said ;    and    Eosemary   started   for   her   drive, 
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leaving  Violet  without  the  usual  smile  and  kiss 
with  which  they  usually  parted,  if  only  for  an 
hour ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Violet 
was  glad  to  see  Eosemary  leave  her,  and  rather 
dreaded  than  wished  for  her  return. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

IX   OPPOSITIOX. 

Whex  Eosemary  had  gone  out,  Violet — to  the 
discomfiture  of  Staples,  who  was  roaming  about 
in  quest  of  her — remained  secluded  in  her 
room,  and  gave  herself  up  to  distressful  reflec- 
tion on  the  uncomfortable  and  unexpected  de- 
velopment of  the  last  few  hours.  The  burthen 
of  her  thought  was  the  painful  realisation  of 
the  undeniable  fact,  only  realised  too  late,  of 
her  own  folly — weakness — blindness. 

'  Why  did  I  not  see  it  before  ? '  she  asked 
self- reproachfully,  angry  with  herself  and 
scornful  of  herself,  '  or  why  did  I  see  it 
now,  at  last  ?  Why  did  I  not  speak  that 
night,  only  such  a  short  time  ago,  when  Eose- 
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mary  threw  her  cards  on  the  table — told  me 
to  speak  then  or  for  ever  hold  my  peace  ? 
Oh,  I  remember  even  then  the  words  struck 
me !  I  ought  to  have  taken  warning.  But  then 
I  did  not  know  :  I  was  blind — I  did  not  see 
where  I  was  drifting !  Only  a  fortnight  or  so 
ago,  and  is  it  already  too  late  ?  Is  harm 
already  done  that  cannot  be  undone  ?  has 
she  got  his  heart  in  her  grip,  to  fool  him  and 
torture  him  like  the  others  ?  Oh,  why  should 
I  care  so  much  ?  This  folly,  this  sheer  madness 
of  mine — it  shall  be  conquered  !  I  will  stamp  it 
out — I  will  I  One  does  not  love  twice,  not  with 
anything  worthy  the  name  of  love.  I  had  my 
day  of  love,  and  that  is  over — was  over  long 
ago ! ' 

Probably  Violet's  rooted  idea  that  she  had 
'  had  her  day  '  and  should  love  no  more — that 
love  came  but  once  in  a  life — had  helped  to 
blhid  her  to  the  significance  of  her  deepening 
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and  warming  interest  in  Max  Eandolph.  She 
had  beheved  her  heart  proof  against  love ;  and, 
so  beheving,  had  been  bhnd  to  what  she  should 
have  recognised  as  danger-signals  in  her  own 
feelings  in  his  company. 

She  realised  this  now — perceived  that  she 
could  not  lay  the  responsibility  of  this  present 
complication  all  on  the  broad  shoulders  of 
destiny  !  It  was  not  only  evil  fate  or  chance, 
but  her  own  folly  and  weakness,  which  had 
brought  her  and  Eosemary  at  last  into  an  atti- 
tude of  colhsion.  For  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  they  two  stood  in  opposition.  What 
would  be  the  result  if  they  should  remain 
in  opposition  ?  Alas !  Violet,  fully  reahsing 
Eosemary 's  beauty,  power,  and  wayward  will, 
had  not  the  smallest  doubt  in  her  heart  which 
would  be  the  conquering  force  if  it  should 
come  to  a  conflict ! 

But,  conflict  with   Eosemary?     Eose,  her 
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nearest  and  dearest,  her  true  and  tender 
Eose !  Why,  it  was  surely  a  horrible,  un- 
natural, impossible,  contingency  ! 

'  Does  he  really  care  for  her  yet  ?  '  she 
asked  herself,  in  pained  and  restless  soliloquy, 
walking  up  and  down  the  room.  '  Is  there 
time  to  save  him  from  trouble  if  she  would 
release  him  now,  or  has  it  already  gone  too 
far  ?  Poor  Tom  Philpott,  what  a  state  he 
was  in  about  her  !  how  he  used  to  go  about 
forlornly,  looking  like  a  haggard  ghost.  And 
Edgar  Peyton,  poor  fellow  !  he  fairly  broke 
down  and  sobbed  like  a  woman  when  he  came 
and  told  me  it  was  all  over  between  them. 
And  Mark  Bridges,  he  went  altogether  to  the 
dogs,  and  I  shall  always  believe  it  was  that 
affair  which  sent  him  there.  But  now.  Max, 
he  never  would  howl  his  woes  out  loud,  and 
cry,  and  confide  in  people,  and  so  he  would 
suffer   all   the   more.      Oh,    I    hope — I   hope 
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there's  time,  if  she  will  only  be  generous ! 
Then  I  shan't  regret  this^  however  much  I 
suffer  myself,  even  if  I  never  see  him  again. 
He  is  too  good — too  good  to  be  dragged  at 
her  chariot-wheels,  and  vivisected  for  her 
whim.  But,  will  she  sacrifice  the  triumph  of 
this  conquest  ?  With  power  such  as  hers,  is  it 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  she  should  resist 
the  temptation  to  use  it  ?  She  may  rivet  her 
chains  on  him,  fix  him  captive,  this  very  even- 
ing. He  will  come,  he  is  sure  to  come ;  and 
who  knows  what  spirit  may  move  her  to- 
night ?  Whether  she  fixes  her  grappling-irons 
on  him,  or  lets  him  go,  except  for  his  sake, 
it  will  be  all  the  same  to  me  now,  after  this 
thrice  unlucky  day.  If  only  she  were  in 
earnest,  or  if  I  could  but  be  sure  that  he  is 
not  I  If  she  cared  for  him,  I  would  help  her  in 
all  ways ;  I  would,  at  any  cost  to  myself.  Or, 
if  he  were  only  playing  the  game  she  has  so 
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often  played,  then  I  would  not  lift  a  finger 
to  interfere.  But  to  think  that  she  is  just 
fooling  him  ;  that  it's  mere  sport  to  her^  and 
to  him  earnest ;  that  it  miglit  spoil  at  least  a 
season  of  his  life  ! ' 

Violet's  serious  lips  suddenly  curved  into  a 
smile — a  somewhat  bitter  smile,  but  withal  of 
genuine  amusement,  as  the  thought  flashed 
across  her  of  how  exceedingly  ungrateful  for, 
and  resentful  of,  her  tender  sympathy  Max 
would  certainly  be.  And  she  liked  him  none 
the  less  as  she  pictured  to  herself  with  what 
scornful  and  angry  hauteui\  what  ironical  dis- 
dain, he  would  fling  her  back  that  sympathy 
if  he  had  but  the  very  faintest  idea  that  she 
was  bestowing  it  upon  him. 

But,  thank  heaven !  she  thought,  he  does 
not  know,  shall  not  know,  never  will  know. 
For  into  her  heart,  guarded  by  the  triple  walls 
of  faith  and   purity  and   affection,  no   tiniest 
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reptile  of  distrust  of  Eosemary's  loyalty  could 
creep. 

That  evening  the  sky  clouded  as  the  twi- 
light fell ;  and  as  Max  Eandolph,  true  to  his 
tacit  tryst,  arrived,  the  rain  came  pelting  down, 
and  prevented  the  customary  piazza  lounging, 
and  also  precluded  all  probabilities  of  garden 
and  balcony  tete-a-tetes. 

The  two  girls  received  the  unconscious 
object  of  their  conflicting  interests  in  their 
ordinary  way — with  greetings  perhaps  a  trifle 
cooler  and  lighter  than  in  general ;  but,  as  the 
meeting  was  under  many  eyes,  there  was 
nothing  noticeable  in  this,  even  to  his  quick 
perceptions.  The  parlour  was,  as  usual  in 
cold  or  wet  weather,  the  general  resort,  and 
music  the  order  of  the  evening.  Eosemary 
appeared  in  no  way  to  rebuff'  or  discourage 
Max    Eandolph  ;    she    smiled    upon   him    as 
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brightly  as  usual,  but  somehow  she  drew 
Conyers  and  Tregelva  to  her  side,  and  kept 
them  there,  both  whilst  she  was  at  the  piano  and 
afterwards  when  Mrs.  Whitworth  and  Violet 
in  turn  took  place  at  the  instrument  to  play 
or  sing.  She  smiled  her  sweetest  on  her  trio 
of  cavahers,  and  told  them  laughingly  to 
divide  the  pleasing  duty  of  turning  over  the 
leaves  for  her,  and  take  it  in  fair  turns.  Max 
was  not  used  to  take  turns  with  any  one,  but 
he  betrayed  no  discomfiture  nor  annoyance, 
although  Violet,  who  knew  his  face  so  well,  de- 
tected that  he  was  something  less  than  pleased. 
Violet  also,  this  evening,  dexterously 
managed  to  avoid,  without  in  any  way  seem- 
ing to  avoid.  Max  Eandolph.  She  let  Christie 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  her  music  for  her,  and 
consulted  Staples  as  to  what  she  should  sing, 
and  presently  sat  back  on  the  corner  settee 
with  Staples,  and  looked  over  an  album  with 
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him.  Archibald  St.  Julian's  countenance  wore 
an  unusually  serene  and  contented  expression, 
not  wholly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  got  his  favourite  seat  in  his 
favourite  corner ;  and  he  seemed  to  find  the 
album,  over  which  his  head  was  bent  near 
to  Violet's,  full  of  peculiarly  enthralling  and 
engrossing  matter.  Violet,  also,  kept  a  pleasant 
smile  on  her  lips,  as  if  she  too  was  well  con- 
tent ;  but  Staples's  satisfaction  would  have  been 
crumbled  to  ashes  of  humiliation  could  he 
only  have  known  how  utterly  unconscious  of 
his  presence  was  the  girl  who  sat  by  his  side, 
and  whose  eyes,  looking  down  on  the  book  he 
held  for  her,  saw  only  between  lier  and  the 
page  a  blur  and  mist. 

Eosemary  was  singing  Carmen's  song, 
'  L'amour  est  I'enfant  de  Bolieme ! '  and  never 
had  her  rich  sweet  voice  rung  out  with  more 
dramatic  force  and  fire.     She  gave  full  signifi- 
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cance  to  that  toucli  of  sinister  foreboding,  of 
half- unconscious  presentiment  of  ill,  which 
underlies  the  reckless  dash  and  sparkle  of  a 
gaiety  wild  and  dangerous  as  the  play  of  the 
forked  liditninsr : — 

Si  tu  ne  m'aimes  pas,  je  t'aitue, 
Si  je  t'aime,  prends  garde  a  toi ! 

It  was  the  sportiveness  of  the  tigress,  stretching 
out  a  velvet  paw,  with  the  death-stroke  ready 
in  its  sheathed  points  of  steel. 

To  the  last  day  of  Violet's  life,  whenever 
she  hears  that  song,  it  will  bring  back  that 
hour  to  her  (or  so  she  feels  to-day),  and  she 
will  see  Eosemary  at  the  piano  in  her  blue 
dress,  the  lamplight  shining  on  her  red-gold 
hair,  Tregelva  standing  beside  her  with  one 
hand  on  her  music ;  on  the  other  side,  Conyers 
and  Christie,  tall  and  young  and  handsome, 
mounting  guard  ;  and,  at  a  little  distance,  Max 
Eandolph,  looking  over  some  music  with  a  cool. 
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imperturbable  face.  When  had  she  seen  Max 
Eandolph  stand  alone  before  ?  He  was  not 
allowed  to  stand  alone  very  long  now.  Mrs. 
Whitworth,  cheery  and  comely,  beckoned  him 
to  a  place  by  her  side,  and  began  chatting  in 
her  brisk  bright  way. 

The  party  were  breaking  up,  the  first 
good-nights  were  beginning  to  be  said,  and 
Max  Eandolph  was  taking  his  leave.  Still 
Eosemary  seemed  engrossed  with  Conyers  and 
Tregelva ;  the  three  stood  in  a  Httle  group 
apart,  and  her  sweet,  low,  peculiar  laugh 
trilled  out  in  chorus  with  theirs,  as  if  they 
were  all  enjoying  a  full  feast  and  flow  of 
humour.  '  :      [ 

And  still  Staples  hung  round  Violet,  who 
was  standing  by  the  open  parlour  door ;  but 
her  attention  to  him  was  flagging,  which  he 
was  quick  enough  to  perceive,   and,  as  Max 
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Eandolph  came  up  on  her  other  side,  Staples 
fell  back  sulkily  but  promptly.  Max  stood  by 
Violet  with  that  proprietary  air  which  he  often 
had  with  women,  and  which  w^omen  generally 
liked. 

'  I  want  a  word  with  Eosemary,'  he  said  in 
a  low  voice,  but  with  his  usual  cool  matter-of- 
fact  air.  '    '  '   ; 

'  Shall  I  tell  her  so  ?  '  she  answered. 

'  If  you  will.' 

'  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  get  at  her 
just  at  present,'  she  observed,  glancing  at  the 
talkative  trio  a  little  way  off,  of  which  Eose- 
mary was  evidently  the  life. 

'  Not  now  ;  no  hurry,'  he  said.  '  But  tell 
her'  ril  be  here  to-morrow  eveniag,  after 
supper,  and  I  would  like  to  see  her  alone 
if  possible.' 

This  message  Violet  delivered,  simply  and 
without   comment,   in   the   seclusion   of   their 
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room ;  and  without  comment  Eosemarv  re- 
ceived  it.     Both  girls  were  in  a  silent  mood. 

'We'll  talk  to-morrow,  Yi,'  said  Eose- 
mary,  as  usual  taking  the  lead.  '  I  don't 
feel  inclined  for  talkincj  it  out  to-ni<zht.  I 
want  to  think  over  things.' 

Eosemary,  thinking,  and  Violet,  not  only 
thinking,  but  wondering  what  her  friend's 
thoughts  were — probably  neither  of  them  en- 
joyed the  deep  and  dreamless  tranquilhty  of 
such  sleep  as  is  the  best  and  truest  '  balm  of 
hurt  minds.'  The  next  morning,  they  rose  and 
dressed  and  went  down  to  breakfast  without 
any  allusion  to  the  subject  that  lay  like  a 
shadow  between  them  and  filled  their  thoughts. 
But  later  in  the  forenoon,  Avhen  the  little  daily 
bustle  and  excitement  of  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
was  over,  and  the  two  girls  had  withdrawn  to 
their  room,  ostensibly  to  read  their  letters  and 
papers,   Eosemary,  sweeping   aside   the   day's 
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budget — in  which  there  was  nothing  of  interest 
to  either  of  them,  broached  the  topic  in  which 
there  was  only  too  much  of  interest  for  them 
both. 

'  Look  here,  Vi,'  slie  said  abruptly  and  yet 
deliberately,  '  I'll  throw  up  this  game  ;  I'll  let 
him  alone  henceforth,  if  he  does  nothing  to 
pique  me.  If  he  is  in  earnest  with  me  I'll  give 
up  the  conquest,  and  anyone  who  cares  for 
him  may  have  him,  for  all  I  care  !  But  if  he  is 
playing  with  me^  I  will  play  the  game  out, 
and  turn  it  into  earnest  before  I  have  done 
with  him !  If  it  is  only  a  game  with  him,  it 
shall  be  a  game  with  me,  too  ;  and  we  will  see 
who  will  win.' 

Violet  listened,  growing  very  pale,  with  a 
sinking  heart. 

'  Think  over  it  before  you  make  up  your 
mind,'  she  said  softly  and  sadly,  her  breath 
coming  short. 
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'  I  am  thinking,'  retorted  Eosemary.  '  For 
no  one  but  you  would  I  think  or  hesitate  at 
alL  Max  interests  me  and  amuses  me.  I  am 
enjoying  this  play  you  ask  me  to  give  up.  I 
don't  think  any  one  has  a  right  to  ask  such  a 
sacrifice  of  me.' 

^  .  '  It  is  not  for  my  own  sake  I  ask  it.  I 
don't  suppose  your  giving  him  up  would  bring 
him  an  atom  nearer  to  me.  I — I  don't  think 
I  even  wish  it  should — now.  '  It's  of  you  that 
I'm  thinking,  Eose,  as  much  as  of  him.  I 
thought  you — '  Vi  paused  a  moment  to  swal- 
low something  that  tried  to  rise  in  her  throat, 
before  she  continued,  in  a  voice  carefully 
steadied — '  I — thought — you  would  do  this — 
once,  and  only  once — for  me.' 

'  If  I  do,  it  must  be  of  my  own  free  will.' 
'  I  wonder,  will  you  do  it  ? '  said  Violet, 
fixing   her  sad,   soft,   searching   eyes   on   the 
beautiful,  proud,  half-defiant  face. 
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'  I  wonder  too,'  said  Eosemary,  in  as  frank 
and  doubtful  conjecture  as  if  she  had  been 
speculating  about  some  other  person's  affairs. 
'  I  know,'  Violet  rejoined,  '  as  well  as  if  I 
could  see  into  your  heart,  the  battle  you're 
fighting  with  yourself:  all  the  good  in  you 
arrayed  against  all  the  evil.' 

'  You  call  it  evil ! '  said  Rosemary,  a  faint 
flush  suff'using  her  ivory  cheek. 

'  Is  it  good  ? '  her  friend  responded  gently 
but  unflinchingly. 

'  I  am  as  I  was  made,'   was  the  answer. 
'  The  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots.' 

'  No,'  Violet  agreed  softly,  sadly,  looking 
down,  with  an  uncontrollable  sigh  that  swelled 
lier  heart  almost  like  a  sob.  She  knew  it  only 
too  well,  that  Eosemary  '  was  as  she  was  made,' 
as  man  had  helped  to  make  her.  Treachery  of 
one  man  had  made  lier  merciless  to  men,  scep- 
tical of  their  fiiith,  scornful  of  their  love. 
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That  day  the  two  fiiends  were  but  Httle 
together,  and  when  they  were  together  and 
tete-a-tete^  were  silent.  They  were  both  think- 
ing, thinking  too  deeply  to  speak  their  thoughts 
aloud ;  the  one  matter  of  reflection  that  held 
entire  possession  of  their  minds  kept  them 
apart,  further  apart  than  they  had  ever,  dur- 
ing all  their  long  friendship,  been  before.  Two 
forces  of  almost  equal  strength  were  warring 
in  Eosemary's  heart,  while  Violet  strove  against 
and  kept  in  subjection  the  impulses  of  pas- 
sionate plainspeaking  which  every  now  and 
then  rose  and  struggled  for  utterance  at  her 
lips.  For  to  breathe  one  word  that  savoured 
of  reproach  to  Eosemary  now%  touching  any  or 
all  of  the  mischief  her  vanity  and  coquetry  had 
worked,  w^ould  be  to  ruin  all. 

There  was  so  much  that  was  good  in  Eose- 
mary— and  who  knew  it  so  well  as  Violet  ? 
She  knew  now,  as  well  as  if  Eosemary  had 
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put  her  lieart  into  words,  how  all  the  tender- 
ness, all  the  generosity,  all  the  loyalty,  all  the 
best  of  her  nature  urejed  her  to  set  Max 
Eandolph  free  from  the  toils  she  had  woven 
round  him,  if  he  might  yet  be  freed  in  time, 
while  the  demon  of  ruthless  and  unscrupulous 
vanity  bade  her  hold  him  fast,  complete  her 
conquest,  at  all  costs.  Violet  knew  that  now  if 
she  failed  in  self-command,  in  tender  forbear- 
ance, in  the  silence  that  left  Eosemary  to 
wrestle  in  her  self-conflict  alone,  and  let  her 
best  impulses  fight  their  own  battle — one  hasty 
or  impulsive .  word  of  hers  would  rouse  that 
haughty  and  wayward  spirit,  which  never  yet 
had  risen  in  arms  as^ainst  Iter. 

But  now  that  her  very  love  for  Violet 
made  her  sensitive — her  heart  alive  to  feel,  her 
spirit  quick  to  resent,  a  look  or  tone  that 
savoured  ever  so  faintly  of  reproach — now^ 
Violet  knew  that,  a  moment's  imprudence  of 
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hers,  and  the  demon  would  conquer  the  angel 
in  Eosemary,  and  she  would  carry  the  game 
out  '  to  the  bitter  end,'  all  the  more  unscru- 
pulously if  it  cost  her  that  friendship  which 
perhaps  was  the  affection  she  valued  most  in 
life. 

For  flirtations  and  romances  waxed  and 
waned  with  the  passing  seasons  ;  and  '  Change 
is  the  law  of  wind  and  moon  and  lover ! '  but 
Violet's  unchanging  tenderness  and  faith  had 
been  as 

A  tower  of  strength,  that  stood  four-square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blew. 

And  now,  if  to  complete  the  victory  over  Max 
Eandolph  must  cost  her  this  price,  if  she  must 
lose  Violet  to  win  him,  then  indeed  he  might 
look  for  small  scruple,  small  mercy  from  Eose- 
mary !  Violet  fully  realised  the  whole  position 
— felt  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  which 
lay   on  her.      '  Oli,  I  see  the  danger-signals,' 
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she  siglied  to  herself.     'One  moment's  impru- 
dence, one  impulsive  word  of  mine,  and  she 
will  throw  down  the  gauntlet !     She  will  fool 
him^   and  part  from  me,  and  we  sliall  all  be 
made  miserable.     She  will  lure  him  on  only  to 
throw  him  over,  and  we  shall  lose  each  other 
after  all  these  years.     A  week  ago,  how  im- 
possible it  would  have  seemed  that  we  could 
ever  lose  each  other,  Eose  and  I !     Yet  how 
can  we  ever  be  the  same  to  each  other  again  if 
she  fails  me  here  ?  All  our  lives,  since  we  were 
children,  I  have  trusted  that  there  was  one  soft 
spot  in  her  vanity's  armour  of  proof.      Always 
I  have  had  faith  in  her  old  promise  that  she 
would  make  one  sacrifice  once  for  me — always 
trusted  that,  if  the  time  should  come,  for  once, 
just  once,  our  love  for  each  other  would  prove 
stronger  and  dearer  to  her  than  her  love  of 
conquest.     I  have  lost  Max!     After  all  this, 
now  that  I  know  my  own  incredible  folly,  he 
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is  lost  to  me  ;  and  must  I  lose  my  Eosemary 
too  ?  Why,  if  we  were  parted,  Eosemary  and 
I,  it  seems  as  if  there  would  be  nothing  left. 
We  are  all  drifting  among  the  breakers — and, 
oh !  how  will  it  end  ?  ' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

GOOD-NIGHT   AND   GOOD-BYE  ! 

That  afternoon  two  incidents  '  came  as  a  boon 
and  a  blessing  to '  the  West  Grove  House  com- 
pany to  break  the  monotony  of  daily  life. 
They  were  very  trivial  incidents  ;  but  it  takes 
only  a  tiny  pebble  to  make  a  stir  in  a  stream 
so  placid  and  unruffled,  not  to  say  sluggish,  as 
existence  in  the  Arcadian  tranquilhty  of  West 
Grove  House,  lying  peacefully  amidst  its  encir- 
cHng  lakes  and  woods,  so  far  from  the  busy 
world. 

Incident  Number  One  was  a  visit  from 
the  Frasers,  who  drove  over  from  their  estate 
in  a  very  rickety  and  tumble-to-pieces  old 
buggy,  borrowed  from  an  obliging  neighbour. 
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Incident  Number  Two  was  the  arrival  of  a  new 
member  of  the  household,  fresh  from  England, 
another  young  man  committed  by  his  parents 
to  Mr.  Whitworth's  guardianship.  The  new- 
comer was  a  fat  and  freckled  youth,  got  up  in 
full  tourist  costume — in  knickerbockers, '  patent 
ventilating  hat,'  andpuqgaree — with  guide-book 
and  field-glass  strapped  to  his  back,  and  fitted 
travelling-bag — containing  all  requisites,  from 
razors  to  shave  his  ungrown  beard  to  Eussia 
leatlier  blotting-case  and  silver-topped  toilet 
bottles — in  his  hand.  He  came  with  a  huge 
new  trunk,  containing  a  complete  outfit  for 
the  tropics,  as  recommended  by  a  fiishionable 
West  End  establishment ;  he  came  primed  witli 
information  about  Florida,  its  climate,  soil, 
productions,  and  prospects ;  he  also  came  pro- 
vided with  precautionary  and  defensive  appli- 
ances— a  Colt's  revolver,  a  small  pharmaco- 
poeia in  a  medicine-chest,  and  a  quart  bottle 
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of  quinine.  Being  an  unsopliisticated  youth, 
he  in  an  unwary  moment  confided  to  his  new 
comrades  in  the  smoking-room  that  his  mother 
had  instructed  him  to  take  a  daily  dose  of 
quinine  for  the  first  forty  days,  and  carefully 
to  avoid  being  out-of-doors  at  sunset. 

Tregelva,  languidly  amused,  re23orted  tlie 
newcomer's  prudential  intentions  to  Eosemary, 
who  thereupon  took  a  mischievous  pleasure  in 
offering  to  be  the  young  man's  guide  in  a  walk 
round  the  groves.  Having  got  him  fairly 
away  from  the  house  and  in  her  power,  she 
took  him  to  the  lake-shore,  and  detained  him 
there  whilst  the  sun  sank  and  set,  and  the 
twilight  closed,  and  confidentially  pointed  out 
to  him  a  mist  in  the  distant  woods  as  rising 
miasma. 

'  Anyone  who  comes  out  to  Florida  must 
not  take  account  of  such  trifles  as  mosquitoes 
and  malaria,'  she  told   him  cheerfully.     '  The 
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mosquitoes  haven't  come  yet,  but  they'll  be 
here  in  force  in  a  few  weeks.  They  love  a 
fresh  and  tender  newcomer,  and  they'll  have 
a  line  feast  on  you ;  but  you  mustn't  mind 
that; 

The  Frasers  were  full  of  glowing  accounts 
of  their  pioneer  life — the  acres  they  had  cleared, 
the  trees  they  had  felled,  Ned's  prowess  as 
woodman  and  Jack's  achievements  as  cook. 
They  related  gleefully  as  the  best  of  jokes  how, 
one  evening  when  they  came  home  wet,  tired, 
and  hungry,  they  found  the  rain  had  come  in 
through  a  chink  in  the  roof,  and  soaked  bed 
and  board,  wood-pile  and  flour-bag,  and,  worst 
of  all,  even  got  at  their  matches,  so  that, 
breadless  and  fireless,  they  had  nothing  but  a 
tin  of  potted  lobster  whereof  to  make  a  meal. 

What  with  the  mild  amusement  of  the 
new  arrival,  with  his  guide-book  and  his 
quinine  and  his  assorted  array  of  facts  about 
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Florida,  and  the  visit  of  the  Erasers  and 
interest  in  their  doings,  the  supper  was  an 
unusually  lively  meal,  and  afterwards,  when 
the  whole  party  mustered  in  full  force  on  the 
piazza,  conversation  ran  in  full,  brisk,  and  viva- 
cious flow. 

The  larger  and  livelier  the  party,  the  better 
the  opportunities  of  either  avoiding  or  seeking 
tete-a-tetes.  Thus  when  Max  Eandolph  made 
his  appearance,  he  and  Violet  and  Eosemary, 
each  and  all  realised  at  once  that,  if  he  desired 
a  few  words  alone  with  Eosemary,  this  evening 
was  likely  to  afford  excellent  opportunities — if 
she  were  so  minded.  But  apparently  she  was 
not.  She  greeted  him  gaily,  but  only  for  a 
moment  interrupted  her  conversation  with 
others  to  welcome  him.  She  was  at  her 
brightest  self.  She  was  keeping  Tregelva, 
Ned  Eraser,  and  the  newcomer  amused  with 
her  vivacious  chatter,  and  was  also  successfully 
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and  ingeniously  '  drawing  out '  the  latest  arrival 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  other  two,  who 
w^ere  thoroughly  appreciative.  She  was  the 
life  of  the  party.  She  had  no  time  to  spare 
for  Max  Eandolph.  There  was  not  a  place  for 
him  near  her — how  could  there  be,  when  she 
had  Tregelva  sitting  on  the  one  hand,  Eobin- 
son — the  new  arrival — on  the  other,  and  Ned 
Fraser  stretching  his  length  at  her  feet  ? 

This  was  the  second  evening  that  Max  had 
found  her  so  occupied  with  others  that  she  had 
no  attention  to  bestow  on  him,  and  until  these 
two  evenings  it  had  never  happened  so.  The 
hint  conveyed  was  not  lost  upon  him,  ever 
quick,  even  unreasonably  quick,  to  accept  such 
hints.  He  turned  to  Violet.  She  w^elcomed 
him  with  a  liglit  bright  smile,  and  was  ready 
to  talk  to  him  with  her  wonted  gentle  vivacity ; 
but,  as  she  had  Staples  attached  to  her  other 
side — Staples  firmly  and  contentedly  anchored, 
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and  showing  no  sign  of  moving — and  as  she 
divided  her  attentions  quite  fairly  and  equally, 
and  betrayed  no  tell-tale  sign  of  inchnation  to 
allov^  a  monopoly  either  to  one  or  the  other, 
the  conversation  was  an  open  and  general  one, 
and  became  still  more  public  as  Christie  and 
Jack  Eraser,  obeying  laws  of  natural  attraction, 
were  drawn  into  Miss  Preston's  circle  and 
swelled  the  train  of  her  little  court. 

The  evening  wore  on  in  a  buzz  of  lively  and 
superficial  babble  and  gossip  and  mirth ;  and 
presently,  as  in  time  the  grouping  of  the  party 
naturally  shifted  and  changed  and  fell  into  new 
combinations,  Christie  had  somehow  come  to 
occupy  Max  Randolph's  place  beside  Violet, 
and  Eosemary  had  sauntered  to  the  front  of 
the  broad  piazza  and  was  standing  looking  out 
across  the  moonlit  grove,  Tregelva  by  her  side. 
Max  Eandolph,  a  little  apart,  was  looking  at 
Rosemary  ;  and  Violet,  her  head  bent  in  the 
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shadow  towards  Christie,  her  attention  appa- 
rently engrossed  by  an  anecdote  Christie  was 
telling,  had  her  eyes  on  Max. 

She  saw  him  watch  his  opportunity  ;  she 
saw  him  make  straight  for  Eoseinary  when 
Mrs.  Whitworth,  appealing  to  Tregelva  on 
some  point  under  discussion,  called  the  latter 
away  from  her  niece.  Violet's  eyes  followed 
Max  to  Eosemary's  side.  They  were  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest.  lie  stood  close  by  her  and 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment  without  speaking. 
She  looked  up  full  in  his  face,  her  fair  head 
held  erect,  with  that  graceful  hauteur  which 
became  her  queenly  beauty  well,  and  smiled 
at  him  with  her  bright  cold  smile. 

'  Warm  this  evenmg,'  she  observed  with 
nonchalant  ease. 

'  Yes,  it's  warm,'  he  agreed,  briefly  and 
unsmiling.  '  Won't  you  come  for  a  turn  in 
the  garden,  Eosemary  ?  ' 
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'  Xo,'  she  answered  simply,  smiling  still. 

'  Why  not  ?  ' 

'  Is  a  woman  bound  to  have  a  reason  ?  ' 

'  She  generally  has  one  ;  but  a  man  would 
be  a  fool  to  expect  her  to  give  it.' 

'  Therefore,  of  course  you  would  not  plead 
guilty  to  the  folly  of  expecting  it  ?  '  she  re- 
joined lightly. 

He  gazed  at  her  steadily,  keenly. 

'  You  know,  Eosemary,  I'm  going  on  Mon- 
day. Will  you  meet  me  once  more  before 
I  go?' 

She  looked  up  as  if  meditating. 

'  I  don't  think  I  can,'  she  said  coolly,  after 
a  moment's  reflection. 

'  You  can,'  he  said,  '  if  you  loill.' 

He  paused  for  a  reply.  She  smiled  quietly, 
coldly,  but  gave  none. 

'  Well  ?  '  he  said  interrogatively. 

'  Well  ?  '  she  replied,  with  a  final  air,  which 
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implied  that  she  at  least  did  not  think  there 
was  anything  more  to  be  said. 

Here  Mrs.  Whitworth  broke  in. 

'  Mr.  Eandolph  can  tell  us,  I'm  sure.  Mr. 
Eandolph,  do  you  know  if  it's  true  that  young 
O'Brien  is  off  his  bargain  for  Galbraith's  land 
at  Wekiva  ? '  And  Max  found  no  further 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  a  word  with 
Eosemary  that  evening  ;  nor  had  he  even  the 
chance  of  entrusting  a  private  and  confidential 
message  to  Violet,  for,  with  an  instinct  of 
grateful  loyalty  to  Eosemary,  she  carefully 
avoided  drifting  apart  with  him  into  those 
'  asides '  which  had  become  quite  an  insti  - 
tution. 

That  night,  when  the  two  friends — friends 
still,  although  in  a  sense  they  might  now  be 
considered  as  rivals  too — found  themselves 
alone,  the  babbling  stream  of  back-hair  gossip. 
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always  let  loose  upon  the  day's  doings  Avhen 
the  day  was  over,  did  not  flow  as  freely  as 
usual.  They  talked  a  little  of  Staples  and 
Tregelva,  a  httle  of  the  newcomer  ;  both,  as 
if  by  mutual  understanding,  avoided  the  sub- 
ject of  mutual  interest,  until  the  shallow  chit- 
chat had  dropped  into  silence,  the  lights  were 
put  out,  and  it  was  time  for  sleep.  Then 
Eosemary  abruptly  broke  in  upon  tlie  subject 
that  had  been  shut  apart  as  if  under  strict 
taboo, 

'  Well,  Yi,'  she  said,  '  he  is  going  on  Mon- 
day, and  he  may  go,  for  me ! ' 

A  moment's  silence,  then  she  added, 
'  Good-night,  Yi,'  and  bent  over  her  friend  and 
kissed  her.  And  as  she  gave  that  good-niglit 
kiss,  Yiolet  felt  a  warm  drop  on  her  cheek  that 
had  not  fallen  from  her  own  eyes. 

Not  a  word  more  was  uttered  then.  But 
until  she  slept  that  night,  and  first  thing  when 
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she  woke  next  morning,  Violet  puzzled  herself 
as  to  the  significance  of  that  tender  kiss,  that 
silent  tear.  Slie  scarcely  dared  to  let  herself 
hope  its  meaning  might  be  that  Eosemary 
thenceforth  gave  up  her  conquest  of  Max 
Eandolph — sacrificed  her  love  of  power  to  her 
love  of  her  friend.  Or  did  that  tear  mean 
good-bye  to  Violet's  love,  to  their  long  friend- 
ship— mean  that  she  would  at  all  costs  play 
the  game  out  to  the  bitter  end  ;  that  he  might 
go,  but  should  leave  his  heart  behind  with  her, 
that  she  might  draw  him  back  to  her  when  she 
chose  ?  Or  was  it — and  this  seemed  to  Violet 
most  probable — was  it  that  she  was  making 
some  silent  compromise  with  herself,  some  con- 
ditional resolution  depending  on  the  results  of 
the  morrow's  meeting?  For,  of  course,  there 
would  be  a  meeting  to-morrow.  Max  would 
never  leave  the  neighbourhood  without  another 
glimpse  of  Eosemary,  without  the  desired  few 
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words  with  her.  The  next  morning  they  kept 
silence  still  on  the  subject  of  such  mutual  and 
painful  interest ;  but  all  the  old  affectionate 
familiarity,  which  had  been  interrupted — tem- 
porarily suspended,  but  not  abolished — for  a 
day,  was  renewed  between  them.  Eosemary 
was  all  sweetness  and  amiabihty,  Violet  all 
gentleness ;  and  gradually,  as  the  day  wore 
on,  the  tremulous  hope  grew  and  strengthened 
in  her  heart  that  Eosemary  did  mean  to  be 
generous — to  surrender  her  victory  for  Violet's 
sake. 

In  the  afternoon  nearly  all  the  West  Grove 
party  drove  over  to  the  great  Osceola  Hotel, 
which  was  an  open  lounge  and  general  resort 
for  miles  around.  People  went  there  to  lunch, 
to  dine,  to  sup,  or  simply  to  walk  about  the 
park-like  grounds  and  splendid  piazzas,  to 
row  or  sail  in  the  little  fleet  of  pleasure-boats 
on   the   lakes.      Mr.  Whitworth   took   young 
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Eobinson  in  his  buggy,  to  fill  the  role  of  the 
new  comer's  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend — to 
show  him  in  what  a  region  of  delights  his 
lines  had  fallen,  to  what  an  earthly  paradise 
his  wise  guardians  had  committed  him. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  of  azure  skies  and 
burning  sunshine,  tempered  by  a  breeze  so 
soft  and  balmy,  it  seemed  to  blow  straight 
from  heaven.  The  Osceola  Hotel  and  grounds 
were  gay  with  lively  parties,  the  inmates,  their 
visitors,  and  a  goodly  gathering  of  those  neigh- 
bours to  whom  the  Osceola  was  the  favourite 
goal  of  their  Sunday  walk,  ride,  or  drive. 
The  West  Grove  party  dispersed  themselves 
according  to  taste  and  affinity.  Mr.  Whit- 
worth  walked  young  Eobinson  about  with 
him,  and  introduced  him  to  those  acquaint- 
ances he  deemed  discreetest,  wisest,  and  best. 
Some  of  the  young  men  joined  the  Staunton 
House  company;  some — following  in  the  train 
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of  Violet  and  Eosemary — went  up  on  the  roof, 
which  was  a  popular  resort,  arranged  for  safety 
and  comfort,  with  chairs  and  benches  dotted 
about  and  a  parapet  running  round  it.  Heads 
hatted  and  bonneted,  veiled  and  puggareedy 
were  constantly  popping  up  or  disappearing 
down  the  trap-door  which  afforded  access  to 
this  enjoyable  and  elevated  region.  Young 
men  and  maidens  were  strolling  or  sitting 
about  in  pairs.  Eosemary  and  Violet  had  a 
couple  of  attendants  apiece  to  help  them  to 
enjoy  the  view,  and  lend  then  field-glasses,  and 
fix  the  focus  right  to  suit  their  lovely  eyes,  and 
count  the  numerous  lakes  and  lakelets,  gleam- 
ing blue  as  the  sky  in  the  sunshine,  dotting  the 
level  landscape  of  pine-wood  and  orange-grove 
which  stretched  away  until  its  green  gleams  of 
light  and  deeps  of  shade  were  lost  in  the  soft 
amethyst  haze  which  veiled  the  horizon. 

The  whole  party  stayed  to  supper  at  the 
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Osceola,  and  after  supper  Eosemary  proposed 
another  ascent  to  the  roof  to  enjoy  the  view 
by  moonhght.  Tregelva  and  Christie  were 
prompt  in  accepting  her  suggestion,  and  Violet 
and  Staples  too  quickly  fell  into  the  upward- 
bound  party.  The  wide,  fair  landscape,  beauti- 
ful in  the  G^olden  sea  of  sunshine  that  had  bathed 
it  but  a  few  hours  earlier,  was  even  lovelier 
now  in  the  colourless  splendour  of  the  pearl-pure 
moonlight.  Far  and  near,  even  to  the  horizon, 
the  lakes  lay  like  gleams  and  breaks  of  silver 
in  the  dusky  woods. 

The  young  people  lingered  on  their  lofty 
plateau,  enjoying  the  tranquil  glory  of  the 
night,  and  in  no  hurry  to  descend  to  the  lower 
world.  Presently  Violet  caught  sight  of  a 
familiar  hat  and  head  emerging  from  the 
shadow  of  the  trap-door  into  the  open  flood 
of  moonlight.  She  recognised  the  soft  broad- 
brimmed   hat   indeed  even   before   she   could 
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distinguish  tlie  face  it  shaded ;  and  adroitly- 
managing  to  leave  her  two  cavaliers  to  enter- 
tain each  other,  she  turned  aside  and  made  one 
quick,  impulsive  step  to  meet  Max  Eandolph 
as  he  arrived  upon  the  roof  and  looked  around 
him. 

'  I  thought  you  would  be  here,'  he  observed 
as  they  shook  hands. 

'  You  have  come  for  one  more  last  word  ?  ' 
she  said  half  laughingly,  half  in  earnest  sig- 
nificance. He  bent  his  eyes  on  her  as  if  silently 
asking  how  much  she  meant,  how  much  she 
knew  ? 

'  Eosemary's   engaged  as  usual,  I  sae,'  he 
said,  glancing  at  the  remote  corner  whence  the, 
enchantress  was  surveying  the  most  distant  of 
the  lakes  through  Tregelva's  glass. 

'  13ut  you  shall  have  your  word  for  all  that,' 
Violet  replied,  and  to  herself  she  added,  '  If  he 
wishes  a  word  with  her,  he  shall  have  it,  and. 
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she  shall  see  that  she  is  free  as  air  for  me. 
I  leave  the  fair  field  open  to  her  to  have  her 
way  and  make  her  choice.' 

She  piloted  Max — talking  lightly  and  easily 
to  him,  so  that  he  could  not  but  follow  where 
she  led — to  Kosemary's  side.  She  had  no  need 
to  cast  a  look  at  Eosemary ;  the  understanding 
between  the  two  girls  was  too  perfect  to  re- 
quire expression  by  glance  or  gesture.  Eose- 
mary knew  that  Violet  would  attract  Tregelva's 
attention  to  herself  and  drift  gently  and  gradu- 
ally apart  with  him,  leaving  Max  by  hei^ ;  and 
exactly  so  it  came  to  pass. 

Eosemary,  still  standing  by  the  parapet, 
cast  a  side  glance  up  at  Max  Eandolph,  but 
appeared  chiefly  occupied  in  putting  Tregelva's 
glass  away  in  its  morocco  case. 

'  I've  come  here  to  say  good-bye,'  said  Max. 

*  When  are  you  going  ? '  she  asked,  smil- 
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'  I  have  arranged  to  start  on  Tuesday 
morning  early.' 

'  Oh,  not  to-morrow  ?  '  she  rejoined.  '  Well, 
are  you  not  coming  in  to-morrow  afternoon  or 
evening  then  ?  ' 

'  If  I  come/  he  said  in  a  voice  a  trifle  low- 
ered, '  what  shall  I  find  ?  ' 

'  The  usual  company  and  the  usual  conver- 
sation.' 

'  As  I  found  it  last  night  and  the  night 
before  ? ' 

'  About  the  same,  I  suppose.' 

'  Well,  Eosemary,  then  it's  good-bye  now  ?  ' 

She  had  turned  to  face  him  as  they  talked, 
and  was  leaning,  half  sitting,  in  an  attitude  full 
of  careless  grace,  on  the  parapet  that  guarded 
the  giddy  height  from  which  they  looked  down 
on  the  grounds  below.  The  moonlight  was 
bright  enough  for  him  to  see  the  little  feathery 
locks  of  red-gold   hair  on   her   temples,  just 
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faintly  stirred  by  the  soft  night  breeze,  the 
pale,  clear  outline  of  her  face,  the  dark  depths 
of  the  eyes  that  looked  up  into  his.  Their 
gaze,  with  all  its  fearless  daring,  rather  con- 
cealed than  revealed.  Fully  and  freely  as 
they  met  his,  there  seemed  a  kind  of  mocking 
challenge  in  their  look,  as  if  rather  to  defy  him 
to  guess  what  lay  beneath  their  half-disdainful 
smile  than  to  divulge  it. 

He  dwelt  with  a  kind  of  reluctant  fasci- 
nation on  that  beautiful  pale  face,  so  hard  to 
read  aright — those  eyes  that,  if  they  were  in- 
deed the  windows  of  the  soul,  were  veiled 
windows. 

'  No  more  moonlight  rows,'  lie  said  after  a 
pause. 

'  Was  not  one  enou2[]}  ?  '  she  asked  a  shade 
more  softly. 

'  One  too  many,'  he  rephed  abruptly,  and, 
as  if  forced  by  some  resistless  spell,  he  bent 
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closer  to  her.  No  one  was  near.  Violet  had 
dutifully  and  discreetly  drawn  Tregelva  well 
away,  and  a  stack  of  chimneys  near  their 
corner  partially  screened  Max  and  Eosemary 
from  the  view  of  the  rest,  wlio  were  also 
thoroughly  occupied  with  their  own  conversa- 
tion. He  leant  over  her  till  his  breath  almost 
fluttered  the  loose  locks  of  her  hair  ;  his  hand 
lightly  touched  hers,  then  grasped  it. 

'  Was  it — the  last?  '  he  added  in  a  deeper 
tone. 

'  I  think  so,'  she  answered  coolly.  '  One 
wearies  of  things  when  they  are  repeated  too 
often.  It's  better  not  to  let  them  get  mono- 
tonous.' 

She   looked  up   at   him  with   her   defiant 

smile,  cold  as  a  moonbeam  glinting  on  a  gla- 
cier, and  drew  her  hand  from  his.  In  the 
clear  moonlight  she  could  see  a  dark  flame 
leap  and  flash  for  a  moment  in  his  eyes.     Only 
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for  just  a  moment ;  it  glittered  like  a  danger- 
sif][nal  and  was  o^one. 

'  You  may  play  this  game  once  too  often, 
Eosemary,'  he  said  with  a  sort  of  deep,  com- 
pelled quietude.  '  It  is  women  like  you  who 
turn  a  man  into  a  devil.' 

He  moved  away  from  her,  left  her  alone 
while  still  the  sudden  consciousness  of  the 
giddy  height  on  whose  brink  she  leant  was 
thrilling  her — not  unpleasantly,  for  Eosemary 
reHshed  keen  sensations — but  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  she  was  not  left  alone  for  long,  as 
Violet  was  quick  to  perceive  the  time  for 
restoring  Tregelva  to  his  allegiance. 

The  West  Grove  House  party  left  the 
Osceola  before  Max  Eandolph  did.  He  was 
going  to  enjoy  a  smoke  with  some  congenial 
spirits,  but  he  spared  a  few  minutes  to  bid  a 
cordial  good-night  to  the  Whitworths,  and  thank 
them  for  all  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 
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'  Shan't  we  see  you  to-morrow  as  you  don't 
start  till  Tuesday  morning  ? '  said  Mrs.  Whit- 
wortli.  '  Come  to  supper  or  dinner — any  time. 
You  know  you're  always  welcome.' 

'  Thanks,'  he  said  cordially  ;  ' '  you  are 
always  kind.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  scarcely  have 
an  hour  free  to-morrow,  but  if  I  do  I  will 
afflict  you  with  a  farewell  visit.' 

'  Well,  it  will  be  afflicting,'  she  answered 
heartily,  '  for  honestly,  Mr.  Eandolph,  we  shall 
all  be  sorry  to  lose  you.  But  I  think  we  shall 
soon  have  you  back  ;  you'll  soon  see  all  there 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  Gulf  Coast.' 

'  Good-night,'  said  Eosemary  gaily  as  he 
turned  to  her.     '  Is  it  good-bye  or  au  revoir  ?  ' 

'  Which  is  it  ?  '  he  responded  drily. 

He  turned  to  Violet,  took  her  willing  hand, 
and  looked  down  on  her  sweet,  pure  face,  with 
its  frank  and  gentle  smile.  For  Violet,  *  pure 
womanly,'  essentially  feminine  in  her  strength 
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as  in  her  weakness,  betrayed  no  faintest  sign 
of  embarrassment  or  constraint  with  him,  was 
calm  and  candid  in  look  and  tone  as  ever,  even 
now  that  she  had  confessed,  not  only  to  herself 
but  to  Eosemary,  that  she  had  given  her  heart, 
unasked  and  unsought,  to  this  man,  into  whose 
eyes  she  looked  up  clearly  and  innocently 
without  a  blush. 

'  Good-night,  Miss  Violet,'  was  all  he  said 
to  her  at  parting,  but  he  said  it  very  gently. 

Was  it  simply  as  tender  as  a  brother's 
good-bye  to  a  dear  sister?  or  was  it  just  a 
shade  tenderer?  Often  in  after-days  Violet 
asked  herself  this,  but  never  could  find  even  in 
her  own  heart  an  answer. 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

OUT   OF   THE   WOOD. 

EosEMARY  fell  back  into  her  old  habit  of  frank 
and  free  confidence  with  Violet  that  nidit,  and 
related  to  her  in  full  detail  the  brief  episode  of 
her  interview  with  Max  Eandolph  on  the  roof, 
even  to  his  last  words. 

'  He  did  look  as  if  it  wouldn't  have  taken 
much  to  have  raised  the  devil  in  him  to-night ! ' 
she  said,  dwelling  regretfully  on  the  reminis- 
cence as  if  on  a  bright  lost  chance. 

Violet  interpreted  her  tone  aright,  and 
breathed  a  silent,  heartfelt,  and  devout 
thanksgiving  that  the  chance  icas  lost,  and 
then  trembled  a  little  lest  her  thankfulness 
should   be   premature.      For,   after   all.   Max 
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was  not  yet  gone !  And  it  is  an  ill  omen  to 
exult  too  soon ! 

'  I  have  jumped  a  wide  ditch  for  you,  Vi ! ' 
said  Eosemary,  in  a  tone  that  was  half  of  con- 
scious virtue,  the  other  half  rej^roachful  and 
resentful  of  the  sacrifice  she  had  made. 

'  You  have ! '  Violet  agreed,  equally  em- 
phatically and  appreciatively.  'I  know  it  is 
the  widest  ditch  that  you  could  jump  ! ' 

'I  would  have  done  it  for  no  one  in  the 
world  but  you,'  continued  Eosemary. 

'  And  I  never  would  have  asked  it  of  you 
for  myself  \ '  Violet  rejoined.  '  I  never  wanted 
to  take  him  from  you.  He  is  going,  and  let 
him  go — from  me  as  well  as  from  you !  I  only 
wanted  you  not  to  play  with  him  when  he  was 
in  earnest ! ' 

'  And  are  you  satisfied  now  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ! '  and  her  clear  eyes  said  more  than 
words.     '  And  I  think  it  is  well,  not  only  for 
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him !  Eose,  don't  you  think  that  if  he  was  in 
earnest — and  of  course  he  was — for  if  he  had 
not  been,  you  would  not  have  let  him  go  ? '  she 
inquired  parenthetically. 

'  No,  indeed,  why  should  I?  ' 

'  Why,  indeed  ?  '  Vi  assented  cordially.  '  If 
it  had  been  fair  play  and  equal  stakes,  would  I 
have  asked  you  to  give  up  the  game  ?  But  as 
I  was  going  to  say,  don't  you  think,  as  he  was 
in  earnest,  that  he  isn't  quite  one  of  the  men 
who  can  be  fooled  with  impunity  ?  ' 

'  No,'  Eosemary  said  with  a  sigh.  '  That's 
what  makes  it  such  a  sacrifice  !  There  is^  deep 
down  in  him,  an  element  of  something  that 
might  turn  dangerous.  That  was  just  what 
made  it  interesting.  He  was  a  study  to  me, 
and  I  never  knew  quite  what  to  make  of  him. 
He  was  a  riddle,  and  there  w^as  a  delicious 
sense  of  playing  with  fire  in  solving  it ! ' 

'  You  might  have  burnt  your  fingers — * 
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'  I'd  run  the  risk !  I  like  edge  tools.  It's 
so  tame  fenciDg  with  the  buttons  on  !  Now 
with  Max  it  would  have  been  excitincc,  because 
the  foils  would  have  been  sharp  !  and  there 
would  have  been  the  chance  of  a  stab.' 

'  Metaphorically,  I  hope  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  metaphorically,  of  course,'  Eose- 
mary  assented,  but  not  very  positively. 
'  Though,  if  things  went  very  far  with  a 
man  of  his  kind,  you  can  never  be  quite 
sure  how  they'll  turn  out !  He  did  look  as 
if  he  wouldn't  at  all  have  minded  pitching 
poor  me  over  the  parapet  to-night,  if  there 
had  been  no  witnesses  about ! ' 

'  Thank  Heaven  !  '  Yiolet  murmured  with 
hearty  sincerity,  '  you've  let  him  go ! ' 

*  Fm  not  thankful ! '  retorted  Eosemary. 
'  I've  yielded  my  own  pleasure  for  you,  Vi — 
but  I  must  make  wry  faces  over  the  surrender,' 
she  continued  frankly,  but  not  disagreeably. 
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'  I'm  tliankful  for  two^  then/  Violet  replied 
as  frankly — '  thankful  for  all  three,  indeed. 
Make  as  many  wry  faces  as  you  like,  Eose, 
so  long  as — as — ' 

'  As  I  don't  call  him  back  ? '  Eosemary 
filled  up  the  pause.  '  No,  Vi,  you  shall  have 
your  wish,  child !  I'll  give  him  up :  and  if  I 
do  a  thing,  I  do  it  thoroughly ! ' 

She  heaved  another  quite  involuntary  sigh  ; 
which  was  not  needed  to  convince  Violet  of 
what  she  knew  full  well — how  strong  was  the 
testimony  Eosemary  had  given  to  the  depth  of 
her  friendship,  how  hard  it  had  been  to  her  to 
resolve  to  surrender,  by  her  own  word  and  of 
her  own  accord,  the  conquest  of  a  nature  she 
could  so  thoroughly  and  triumphantly  have 
played  the  devil  with ! 

'  It  is  a  sacrifice,'  Violet  said,  sighing  too. 
'  I  wish — I  wish   I   could   do   something   for 
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'  Well,  you  will,  my  child,  if  ever  I  want 
it — I  don't  doubt  that.' 

'  No,  I  hope  you  dont  doubt  me,'  rephed 
Violet  earnestly.  '  Eose,'  she  added  confi- 
dentially, after  a  few  minutes'  thoughtful 
silence,  '  do  you  think  he  will  come  to- 
morrow ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Eosemary,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  too.  '  //"  he  does — if  he  has  not 
taken  to-night  as  a  final  farewell,  why  then,  to- 
morrow will  be  the  tug  of  war ! ' 

Vi  looked  at  her  with  grave,  asking,  search- 
ing eyes,  and  a  troubled  look  came  over  her 
face. 

'  We  are  not  out  of  the  wood  yet,'  she  said 
with  a  touch  of  anxiety. 

'  No,  and  we  want  to  get  out  without  any 
scenes  of  explanation  ! ' 

<  Yes — yes,'  Violet  agreed  eagerly. 

Eosemary  meditated  a  minute  or  two.  and 
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then  said,  a  shade  more  softly  and  seriously 
than  she  generally  spoke  of  man  or  men — 

'  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  me  ? ' 

'Most  likely  just  about  the  same  as  he 
would  have  thought  later  on,  ^vhen  the  time 
came  for  you  to  put  an  end  to  it.  For  you 
would  have  made  an  end  of  it  sooner  or 
later,  wouldn't  you?  You  wouldn't  have 
married  him  ? ' 

Violet  waited  the  answer  anxiously. 

'  No,'  the  answer  came  with  reassuring 
emphasis.  '  I  certainly  would  not  have  mar- 
ried him  !  And  I  don't  envy  the  woman  who 
does,  for  I  believe  he  has  a  satanic  streak  in 
his  temper !  And  really,  Yi,  I  might  have 
spared  myself  this  trouble  now,  for  sooner  or 
later  I  should  have  said  good-bye  to  him,  and 
you  might  have  come  in  for  him  all  the  same — 
a  little  damaged,  perhaps !  heart  a  little  the 
worse  for  wear  !    but,  if  you  really  think  so 
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miicli  of  him,  you  wouldn't  have  minded  catch- 
ing him  in  the  rebound — doing  comforter — 
ministering  angel,  and  so  on.  But  there,  Vi ! 
I  won't  change  my  mind.  I've  promised  you 
and  I'll  keep  my  word.' 

'Eosemary,'  said  Violet  presently,  with  a 
half-timid  but  earnest  appeal,  laying  her  hand 
on  her  friend's,  'you  don't  think,  do  you,  that 
lie '  she  hesitated. 

'  -VVell— that  he—?     What  ?  ' 

'  That  he — has  any  idea — that  I ' — the  faint 
colour  in  her  cheek  deepened  to  a  glowing 
blush. 

'  No,'  Eosemary  assured  her  frankly.  '  You 
can  be  quite  easy,  Vi.  I  don't  think  he  has 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  it ! ' 

The  two  friends,  perfectly  united  in  confi- 
dence once  more,  had  now  cast  aside  all 
reserve.  The  frost  that  for  a  day  or  two  had 
crept  between  them  melted  away  in  the  steady 
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warmth  and  light  of  their  mutual  faith  and 
trust.  The  gulf  that  had  threatened  to  yawn 
wider  and  set  them  far  apart  on  opposite 
shores  had  closed.  Love  without  trust  might 
have  failed  to  bridge  it,  but  the  faith  of  each 
in  the  other's  loyalty  was  a  bond  that  held  fast 
and  firm. 

On  the  Monday,  the  last  day  of  Max 
Eandolph's  stay  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
waited  together  in  mutual  anxiety,  in  the  mood 
conjectural  and  apprehensive,  for  a  sign  from 
him.  They  watched  for  his  boat  crossing  the 
lake,  for  his  figure  coming  up  the  grove  path, 
for  his  head  above  the  seedling  orange-bushes 
by  the  fence. 

A  certain  nervous  feeling  of  suspense  and 
misgiving  on  this  last  day  possessed  them  both, 
and  they  confided  it  freely  one  to  the  other. 

'  I  wish  this  day  was  over,'  said  Eosemary. 

'  I  wish  we  knew  whether  he  would  come 
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or  not,'  sighed  Violet.  '  If  he  sends  a  note  and 
asks  you  to  meet  him,  Eose,  what  shall  you  do? ' 

'  Wait  till  he  does  send  a  note,  and  then  I'll 
think  of  my  answer  ; '  and  her  tone  betrayed 
that  Eosemary  was — what  was  a  very  rare 
condition  with  her — irresolute  and  uneasy. 

They  were  both  depressed  by  a  foreboding 
sense  that  they  were  by  no  means  out  of  the 
wood  yet — a  fear  that  they  might  not  get  out 
of  it  so  easily  as  they  had  thought.  For  if 
Max  Eandolph  came  to-day,  it  would  be  good- 
bye indeed  ;  and  if  he  had  set  his  mind  on 
having  another  parting  interview  with  Eose- 
mary, it  might  well  be  that  his  will  would  be 
strong  enough  to  force  its  way.  And  farewell 
scenes  are  apt  to  be  dangerously  tender — their 
compelled  coldness  to  break  into  sudden 
warmth,  their  reserve  into  unexpected  con- 
fidence. Violet  had  no  fear  of  Eosemary  s 
betrayal  of  her  secret,  but  she  could  not  com- 
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pletely  crusli  out,  although  she  struggled 
against  and  effectually  suppressed  all  sign  of, 
an  apprehension  lest  Eosemary  might  be 
tempted  to  palter  witli  her  promise.  Perhaps 
in  her  secret  heart  Eosemary  feared  that  too  ; 
perhaps  there  might  liave  lurked  deep  down  in 
her  heart  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  risk 
of  edge  tools,  a  doubt  as  to  whether  she  might 
have  kindled  in  play  a  fire  she  might  find  it 
difficult  to  extinguish  in  earnest.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Eosemary  was  fully  used 
to  the  exercise  and  effects  of  her  own  power  of 
charming,  and  by  no  means  under-estimated  its 
extent. 

Violet  also  had  a  certain  sense  of  misgiving, 
although  on  widely  different  grounds,  as  she 
reflected  that 

*  It's  an  awkward  thing  to  play  with  souls, 
And  matter  enough  to  save  one  s  own ; 
Yet  think  of  my  friend,  and  the  burning  coals 
He  played  with  for  bits  of  stone  ! ' 
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Certainly  she  would  have  felt  deep  and 
bitter  regret  that  she  had  ever  put  her  delicate 
hand  between  bark  and  tree — between  Eose- 
mary  and  her  property  and  prey — had  it  not 
been  for  the  countervailing  force  of  gladness 
that  she  had  been  able  to  avert  from  Max 
Kandolph  a  bitterer  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment than  he  could  feel  in  Eosemary's 
defection  now^  so  early  in  the  day.  It  must 
have  come,  and  the  later  it  came  the  deeper 
would  have  been  the  bitterness,  the  harder  the 
blow. 

But  still  the  hope  of  having  stepped  be- 
tween him  and  sorrow  was  shadowed  by  the 
fear  that  it  was  already  too  late — that  this  last 
day  he  might  insist  on  some  farewell  interview, 
the  result  of  which  might  be  to  undo  all  the 
work  which  had  been  done.  Or,  more  dan- 
gerous still,  this  might  turn  out  not  to  be  the 
last  day  after  all.     What  if  he  did  not  go  to 
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the  Gulf  Coast  ?  Man's  resolution  has  ere  now 
been  found  to  prove  as  wax  under  woman's 
influence.  If  he  should  seek,  urge,  possibly 
even  force  a  farewell  interview  with  Eosemary, 
and  this  last  temptation  should  turn  out  to  be 
too  much  for  Eosemary 's  new-born  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  to  withstand,  small  doubt  then 
that  her  power,  if  she  yielded  to  tlie  natural 
instinct  of  allowing  it  free  play,  would  cliain 
him  here.  For  even  if  the  spark  had  as  yet 
not  quickened  into  flame,  one  touch  would  be 
enough  to  fan  it  to  a  blaze — one  drop  of  oil 
and  it  would  leap  into  uncontrollable  fire.  So, 
at  least,  Violet  was  firmly  persuaded,  and  slie 
sincerely  and  longingly  joined  Eosemary  in  the 
wish  that  the  day  was  over. 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  and  there  was  still 
no  sign  from  Max  Eandolph. 

'  Come,  we  must  brace  ourselves  up  for  the 
ordeal,'   said   Eosemary   as    they   made    their 
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simple  toilet  for  the  evening  meal.  *  Let  us 
look  our  best.  Here,  Vi,  this  will  do  nicely  in 
your  plaits  ; '  and  with  her  deft  and  dainty 
lingers  she  pinned  a  spray  of  the  sweet 
southern  yellow  jasmine  gracefully  in  Violet's 
dark  hair.  '  And  now  which  of  these  two 
collarettes  do  you  think  suits  me  best  ?  ' 

She  tried  them  both  with  earnest  attention 
before  the  mirror,  and  Violet  with  equal  interest 
w^atched  the  process,  and  gave  her  vote  for  the 
Valenciennes  fichu. 

'  I  feel  rather  as  if  we  were  two  lambs 
being  dressed  in  garlands  for  the  sacrifice,'  she 
observed  as  she  helped  to  pin  on  the  delicate 
lace. 

Eosemary  laughed  a  little  grimly. 

'  So  do  I,'  she  agreed.  '  I  don't  relish  the 
situation,  Vi,  at  all ;  but  wt'vc  got  to  go 
through  the  evening,  however  it  turns  out. 
Of  course  one  might  have  a  headache,  or  a 
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toothache,  and  keep  one's  room  ;  but  I  hate 
sneaking  out  of  things.  This  evening  is  the 
tug  of  war,  and  we  must  face  it,  though  it  isn't 
over-comfortable  for  either  of  us.  I  want  to 
look  my  very  best  to-night,'  she  added,  in- 
specting herself  carefully  in  the  glass  and 
arranging  a  stray  tress  of  hair.' 

'  And  you  do,'  exclaimed  Violet,  sincerely 
appreciative,  and  uneasily  sure  that  Max  could 
not  fail  to  agree  with  her  :  for  Eosemary  at 
her  best  was  a  flower  no  more  likely  to  blush 
unseen  and  waste  her  sweetness  than  the  fairest 
blossom  at  the  rose  show. 

'  Come  now  ;  \ve're  both  ready  for  the  fray,' 
said  Eosemary. 

'  Eight  about,  march  !  Come  on,  Macduff, 
otherwise  Max.' 

But  the  ordeal,  so  anxiously  waited,  turned 
out  like  many  of  those  contingencies  in  readi- 
ness for  which  we  have  our  line  of  conduct 
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mapped  out  and  prepared  beforehand — that  is 
to  say,  it  never  came  to  pass  at  all !  Either 
Eosemary's  conquest  was  not  so  complete  after 
all  as  she  had  thoudat, — or  else  Max  Ean- 
dolph's  pride  was  stronger  than  his  love. 

However  it  miglit  be,  the  hours  passed  and 
no  shadow  of  his  darkened  the  piazza  ;  and  the 
evening  waned  and  closed,  and  he  did  not 
come.  Yet  not  until  the  next  day  and  even 
the  next  had  passed  without  a  sign  did  Violet 
feel  securely  certain  that  he  was  really  •  gone 
without  a  word.'  Indeed,  neither  she  nor 
Eosemary  were  thoroughly  assured  that  they 
were  safe  out  of  the  wood  until  Mr.  Whitworth 
brought  home  the  authentic  report  of  Mr. 
Eandolph's  arrival  at  Tampa,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Gulf  Coast. 

And  Violet  rejoiced  in  her  heart  that  he 
was  gone  indeed — was  far  away,  and  free  and 
safe  from  Eosemary's  toils — felt  even  for  her- 
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self  a  sense  of  relief  and  peace  now  he  was  off 
the  scene  of  their  daily  life. 

Now  the  ordeal  was  over  she  felt  the  air 
freer  to  breathe  ;  she  could  hold  up  her  head 
and  face  her  little  world  frankly,  without  a 
blush  or  a  mask,  or  a  consciousness  of  under- 
currents and  backgrounds.  And  between  her 
and  Eosemary  there  lingered  no  shadow  of 
constraint  or  reserve.  J^ever  had  they  been 
more  truly  united  in  heart  than  now. 

Yet  Eosemary,  while  loyal  to  her  promise, 
still  half  regretted  her  lost  plaything — the  toy 
she  had  wanted  so  much  to  break  up  and  see 
what  it  was  made  of.  And  Violet,  realising 
fully  how  Eosemary  had  held  that  conquest 
dear — how  much  Eosemary  had  given  up  for 
her — rejoiced  the  more,  and  reiterated  to  her- 
self that  it  was  indeed  best  for  all.  Live 
human  hearts  have  turned  out  dangerous  play- 
things sometimes  ;  and  Eosemary  might  well 
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have  cut  or  burnt  lier  own  cool  wliite  fingers 
in  the  hazardous  game  she  had  played  so  often, 
but  never  played  with  one  quite  like  Max  Ean- 
dolph  yet.  He  would  not  be  as  Eosemary's 
other  victims  had  been.  He  would  not  weep 
like  poor  young  Peyton,  nor  write  sonnets 
descriptive  of  his  despair,  as  Tom  Philpott  had 
done,  and  had  comforted  his  anguish  '  mar- 
vellous much '  in  the  writing. 

Violet  was  aware  tliat  she  had  only  known 
the  shallows  and  surface  of  his  nature  ;  but  she 
was  equally  well  aware  by  unerring  instinct 
(vroman's  surest  guide,  unless  worldly  training 
has  blinded  and  stifled  or  even  slain  it  out- 
right) that  there  were  depths  there  which 
neither  she  nor  even  Eosemary  had  ever 
sounded. 

She  thought  even  more  pityingly  and  sym- 
pathetically than  she  had  done  before  of  Mark 
Bridges,  who  took  to  drinking  and  went  to  the 
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dogs,  and  whose  friends  all  said  the  poor 
fellow's  ruin  was  Eosemary's  w^ork.  She 
thought  how  often  the  light  touch  of  a  woman's 
dainty  hand  mars  and  warps  a  man's  whole 
life,  and  turns  its  course  all  awry,  and  she  was 
glad  Max  Eandolph  had  escaped  the  siren's  lure. 

She  comforted  herself  also  in  regard  to  her 
own  weakness  of  heart  by  assuring  herself  that 
there  must  be  something  about  him  which  set 
him  apart  from  all  the  other  men  she  knew, 
something  which  even  Eosemary  recognised. 
For  what  was  it — neither  of  them  could  ex- 
plain, but  something  there  was — that  exacted 
even  from  Eosemary  a  certain  almost  reluctant 
respect,  regard,  and  interest. 

More  than  once  she  betrayed  a  touch  of 
concern  for  his  possible  opinion  of  her  which 
she  had  never  shown  with  regard  to  the  opinions 
of  others.  As  a  rule,  she  took  a  delight  in 
defying  opinion. 
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But  speaking  of  Max  Eandolph,  she  said, 
'  What  does  he  think  of  me,  I  wonder  ?  I  don't 
want  him  to  tliink  very  badly  of  me.' 

'  He  cannot  think  so  badly  of  you  now  as 
he  wouM  have  thought  later  on,'  rephed  Violet 
comfortingly.  '  The  longer  the  affair  had  gone 
on,  the  worse  it  would  have  been  for  him  and 
for  vou.' 


90  Q 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

ox   AND    OFF    '  TOM   TIDDLER's    GROUXD  !  ' 

The  disturber  of  tlie  peace  having  departed, 
tranquillity  reigned  once  more  at  West  Grove 
House.  To  all  appearance,  indeed,  the  peace 
had  never  been  ruffled ;  only  two  of  the  in- 
mates knowing  that  the  clear  atmosphere  had 
been  troubled  for  a  day.  But  now  Max 
Eandolph  was  gone,  the  current  of  life  ran 
smooth  and  serene  for  all  again.  Violet  missed 
him,  certainly ;  but  even  from  the  first  she 
felt' that  it  w^as  sweet  to  be  at  peace,  to  look 
out  on  the  sunny  lake  w^ithout  wondering 
whether  that  streak  over  by  the  farther  sliore 
was  his  boat,  to  sit  amongst  the  social  company 
on  the  piazza  without  watcliing  for  his  step^ 
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his  voice  ;  to  be  content  with  such  companion- 
ship as  she  found  ready  to  her  hand,  without 
the  old  constant  recurrent  glance  aside  to  see 
if  he  were  near. 

And  day  by  day  this  sense  of  rest  and 
relief,  and  peace,  grew  in  her  heart,  till  she 
found  she  could  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
present,  so  long  as  the  absent  icas  absent. 
She  and  Eosemary  were  happy  and  united ; 
and  Eosemary  appeared  to  find  some  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  Max  in  the  cultivation 
of  Treg-elva. 

So  the  last  of  the  winter  davs,  if  those 
were  winter  days  that  looked  and  felt  hke  a 
mild  and  genial  spring,  melted  into  the  true 
spring,  a  balmy  southern  spring  which  glowed 
warm  as  a  golden  summer.  Like  beaded 
pearls  slipping  off  a  string,  the  swift  and  shin- 
ing days  rolled  by  in  a  fair,  dream- like  mono- 
tony.    The  wild  flowers  were  coming  out  in 
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many-tinted  bloom  in  grove  and  garden,  peep- 
ing through  the  underbrush  of  the  pine-woods, 
and  nesthng  amongst  the  bushes  on  the  low 
shores  of  the  lakes.  Out  on  the  cool  and 
limpid  water,  the  pond-lilies  opened  one  by 
one  their  wide  cups  of  alabaster  white  or 
golden  yellow.  On  the  orange-trees  the  deli- 
cate waxen  buds  unfolded  into  snowy  blos- 
som, and  loaded  the  air  with  their  rich  bridal 
odours.  The  groves  were  at  their  zenith  of 
beauty,  with  bud,  blossom,  and  fruit  all  grow- 
ing side  by  side,  one  tree  still  weighed  down 
beneath  the  burthen  of  its  red-gold  globes, 
while  its  next  neighbour  had  opened  into  full 
flower,  and  looked  like  a  huge  bridal  bouquet. 
The  whip-poor-will  began  to  sing  his  one 
monotonous  little  trisyllable  tune  every  even- 
ing at  sunset ;  and  the  mocking-bird  filled  the 
gardens  with  his  changeful  music — now  merry 
as  the  brown  thrush's  pipe,  now  pure  and  clear 
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as  the  lark's,  anon  piercingly,  passionately  sweet 
as  the  nightingale's  song. 

The  eastern  breeze  bore  warm  and  fresh 
and  fra^ant  airs  in  from  the  Gulf  Stream, 
the  genial  and  gracious  current  that  enfolds 
Florida  in  its  soft  embrace.  To  the  trans- 
planted Britons  it  seemed  at  first  impossible  that 
this  mild  caressing  breath  could  be  the  east 
wind — this  the  biting,  piercing,  dreaded  wind 
of  England,  which  slays  its  hundreds  every 
winter,  and  seems  to  shriek  and  whistle  in 
cruel  jubilance  over  its  own  evil  deeds  !  Was 
it,  indeed,  the  east  wind  that  fanned  their 
cheeks  as  tenderly  as  a  kiss  ?  For  from  no 
point  of  the  compass  blows  so  sweet  a  breeze, 
alike  balmy  and  bracing,  gentle  and  refreshing, 
as  the  east  wind  in  Florida,  which  seems  to 
bear  a  blessing  in  from  the  Gulf  Stream  with 
its 

Odour  of  spices,  and  baltu,  and  bay  ! 
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The  two  English  girls  reposed  themselves 
luxuriously  on  the  now  thornless  rose-leaves  of 
their  dolce  far  niente  life.  They  had  nothing 
to  do ;  and  in  these  azure  and  golden  morn- 
ings and  torrid  noons  and  mellow  evenings, 
'  warm  with  sunshine  gone  away,'  they  did  not 
want  anything  to  do,  probably  woidd  not  have 
done  it  if  they  had  had  it ;  they  wanted  no- 
thing but  to  day-dream  amongst  the  bridal 
fragrance  of  orange-trees,  and  drift  on  the 
translucent  lakes,  and  bask  in  the  cool  green 
woodland  shades  sheltered  from  the  fiery 
shafts  of  sunshine,  and  revel  in  the  soft  dewy 
night-breeze  and  the  pure  starlight  and  the 
glowing  mellow  moonlight  of  the  South. 

And  only  a  little  distance  from  their  Arca- 
dian retreat  the  hard  struggle  of  frontier  life 
went  on,  and  men  toiled  in  the  torrid  sun- 
glare,  hewed  the  tree  and  dug  the  ground,  as 
the  work  of  clearing  the  South  Florida  woods, 

q2 
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which  only  a  few  years  ago  were  untouched 
wilderness,  went  vigorously  on. 

And  as  the  spring  ripened,  Mr.  Whitworth's 
household  brigade  perceived  that  it  was  really 
getting  time  to  think  seriously  of  their  plans 
and  prospects. 

Some,  seeing  the  tropical  summer  approach- 
ing and  the  mild  winter  left  behind — and  feeling 
as  well  as  seeing  that  the  advance  guard  of  the 
mosquito  army  were  arriving,  though  not  yet 
in  battalions — began  to  talk  of  going  home,  of 
the  London  '  season,'  of  there  being  '  nothing 
to  do '  out  here ;  others,  with  a  fresh  start  of 
energy  as  they  realised  that  the  question  faced 
them  now,  to  go  or  stay,  made  up  their  minds 
to  take  hold  of  Florida  life  in  earnest. 

The  first  to  go  was  young  Eobinson,  who 
had  been  the  last  to  come.  Full  of  fresh 
enthusiasm,  and  determined  not  to  let  the  grass 
grow  under  his  feet,  eager  to  begin  gathering 
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the  gold  of  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground,  and  primed 
with  wondrous  tales  of  fortunes  made  in  a  year 
or  two,  he  was  prompt  to  purchase  his  land 
and  set  to  work  on  it.  Whilst  he  remained 
at  West  Grove  House  he  attached  himself  to 
Tregelva,  and  followed  him  about  in  a  faith- 
ful Newfoundland  kind  of  way — attributable, 
perhaps,  partly  to  a  measure  of  careless  kind- 
ness which  Tregelva,  m  his  nonchalant  good- 
humour,  extended  to  Charley  Eobinson  as  well 
as  to  the  dogs  and  horses,  but  chiefly  to  the 
high  respect  in  which  Master  Charley  had  been 
brought  up  to  hold  the  Tregelva  family.  For 
it  appeared  that  this  young  man  had  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  life  with  relatives  in  Corn- 
wall, and  in  their  neighbourhood  the  Tregelvas 
of  Tregelva  were  the  big  people  of  the  place, 
and  he  was  well  pleased  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of,  and  indeed  be  thrown  into  intimate 
relations  with,   Tom    Tregelva,   the   son  and 
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heir  of  the  great  family,  who  in  young  Eobin- 
son's  eyes  were  very  big  people  indeed, 
Tregelva  graciously  accepted  the  unsophisti- 
cated homage  offered  as  much  to  his  lineage 
as  to  himself,  and  even  derived  a  little  mild 
gratification  therefrom.  It  put  him  in  a  good 
humour  with  himself  and  his,  while  Eose- 
mary's  appreciation  of  Tregelva  was  unques- 
tionably just  a  little  increased  by  the  evidence 
of  young  Eobinson's  high  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  family. 

The  second  to  go  was  Dick  Christie,  who 
set  off  in  sanguine  spirits  in  his  own  cherished 
Macy  wagon,  laden  with  his  mostly  home- 
made goods  and  chattels,  to  his  own  land. 
All  the  West  Grove  household  missed  his 
handsome  good-natured  face,  his  boyish  high 
spirits,  his  boisterous  laugh  and  fund  of  amus- 
ing anecdotes. 

Then  Spencer  started   in  life  on  a  larger 
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scale  ;  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
invest  in  a  seedling  grove,  with  a  couple  of 
negroes  to  work  upon  it. 

And  Harrington,  after  surveying  every  lot 
of  land  that  Mr.  Whitworth  had  on  his  books, 
and  taking  all  the  winter  to  make  up  his  mind, 
finally  made  it  up  to  the  effect  that  Florida 
life  as  a  settler  on  his  own  grove  would  not 
suit  him  permanently,  however  pleasant  it 
might  be  as  a  mere  winter  resort.  He  also 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  young  lady 
who  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  would  not 
relish  South  Florida  domesticity.  And  he 
packed  up  his  trunks  and  went  home  to  be 
married.  Happy  Harrington  !  More  than  one 
pair  of  eyes  followed  him  enviously  as  he  set 
his  face  for  home  and  love. 

So,  as  one  by  one  the  members  of  the  West 
Grove  brotherhood  passed  either  away  into  the 
wilderness  or  back  to  their  island  home,  the 
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little  band  grew  '  small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less.' 

Chadwick,  poor  boy,  was  getting  hard-up  ; 
his  remittances  were  behindhand;  he  could 
barely  manage  to  pay  his  board  ;  his  prospects 
of  buying  even  '  wild  land  '  waxed  faint  and 
dim,  and  the  Whitworths  began  to  wonder 
what  in  the  world  they  should  do  with  him 
if  he  were  left  upon  their  hands,  as  his  only 
capacities  for  earning  his  living  were  fishing, 
shooting,  and  stuffing  birds.  He  was  one  of 
those  misguided  young  men  who  go  out  to 
Florida  with  the  idea  that  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  sit  under  an  orange-tree  and  see  the  fruit 
grow,  and  sell  it  at  a  handsome  profit.  In  the 
shadow  of  your  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  is  a 
very  pretty  ideal  position ;  but  in  reahty  you 
have  to  dig  and  hoe,  plant  and  prune,  toil 
hard  at  your  orchard  for  long  seasons  before 
you   gather   the  fruit ;    and   labouring  in  the 
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fierce  summer  heat  of  your  semi-tropical 
paradise  is  stern,  tough  work.  And  Chad- 
wick,  although  his  family's  attentions  in  the 
form  of  remittances  grew  slacker  and  slacker, 
showed  no  sign  of  inchnation  to  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough. 

As  to  Conyers,  his  people  were  apparently 
tired  out,  exhausted  either  in  patience  or  in 
purse,  for  he  got  no  remittances  at  all ;  and 
although  Conyers  was  less  confidential  and 
communicative  than  his  Jidus  Achates^  Tre- 
gelva — whose  afiairs  all  who  ran  mif][ht  read — 
still  there  was  a  sort  of  freemasonry  of  mutual 
understanding  in  the  fraternity,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  were  all  aware  of  Conyers'  plight ; 
and  also  that  Tre^elva.  himself  findinf]^  the 
exchequer  running  dry,  was  unable  to  help 
his  friend.  A  heavier,  sulkier,  look  than  of 
old  now  brooded  over  Conyers'  handsome 
statuesque   face ;    Harrington's    departure   for 
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home  to  claim  his  bride,  Harrington's  happy 
prospects,  made  his  own  lot  seem  the  harder 
by  contrast ;  and  albeit  not  generally  of  a  com- 
municative disposition,  he  one  day,  when  they 
happened  to  be  alone  on  the  piazza,  confided  his 
troubles  to  Violet.  Sooner  or  later  everyone 
who  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  her  always 
did  confide  in  Violet.  She  was  the  depositary 
even  of  the  grievances  of  Pinkie,  the  aspirations 
of  Beverley  the  young  mulatto  waiter,  the  trials 
of  old,  black,  monkey-faced  Lorenzo. 

Conyers  now  set  forth  his  hard  case  to  her. 
As  everyone  at  West  Grove  House  had  sur- 
mised, by  divers  signs  and  tokens,  he  was 
engaged  to  marry  the  object  of  his  afiections  as 
soon  as  his  prospects  permitted.  But,  as  he 
observed  moodily,  it  was  '  a  black  look-out  I 
I  can't  have  her  out  here  unless  I  can  get  a 
comfortable  place  for  her ;  and  I  can't  go  home 
and  marry  her  without  any  money.' 
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He  might  have  added  that  until  his  people 
sent  him.  out  a  cheque  he  could  not  go  home 
at  all ;  he  was  a  fixture  in  pledge  at  West 
Grove  House.  It  did  not  appear  to  occur  to 
him  to  try  and  find  work  to  do  to  earn  the 
needed  cash.  Violet  sympathised  kindly  with 
his  troubles ;  and  presently  as  he  waxed  more 
and  more  confidential,  and  even  seemed  to  find 
it  some  little  comfort  to  talk  over  his  woes  to  her, 
she  took  advantage  of  opportunities  of  gliding 
in  delicate  hints  of  the  advisability  of  seeking 
some  employment — mending  fences  if  he  could 
not  get  anything  better  to  do ;  but  her  well- 
meant  words  in  season  fell  on  stony  ground 
and  bore  no  fruit.  Conyers,  tall,  athletic, 
broad-shouldered  and  strong,  *  did  not  see 
what  he  could  do.'  Like  Chad  wick,  his  views 
of  a  gentleman's  occupations  were  confined  to 
rowing,  shooting,  fishing,  and  picking  up  gold 
on  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground. 
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Tregelva  was  of  the  same  mind.  He  talked 
of  going  home  ;  but  the  days  passed  on  and  he 
did  not  go.  Still  he  lounged  on  the  piazza  and 
smoked,  and  sometimes  studied  the  advertise- 
ments of  homeward-bound  steamers  and  talked 
of  sailing  on  this  one  or  that  one,  but  lingered 
on  in  the  sunny  South. 

Staples  now  showed  fitful  signs  of  turning 
over  a  new  leaf.  He  varied  his  chronic  indo- 
lence by  acute  spurts  of  energy,  in  which  he 
went  grove-hunting  vigorously,  put  down  the 
prices  of  lots  and  land  in  a  notebook,  in  which 
also  he  dotted  down  calculations  which  he 
proudly  regarded  as  original  and  elaborate — 
calculations  about  interest  and  capital,  invest- 
ments and  returns — and  figured  out  the  profits 
to  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  outlay  of 
his  money — when  he  got  it ;  but  at  present  the 
mails  came  and  went  without  brinojinfr  him 
any.     He  even  learnt  to  handle  a  spade  and  a 
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pitchfork,  asked  Mr.  Whit  worth  to  teach  him 
the  practical  process  of  '  budding '  trees,  took 
a  hand  in  the  work  of  orange-picking  and 
packing,  and  really  made  himself  very  use- 
ful. 

Tregelva  looked  on  at  the  process  of  im- 
provement as  shown  in  Staples  with  lazy 
amusement,  but  without  a  stir  of  emulation. 

'Now,  Mr.  Tregelva,'  said  Eosemary  one 
day,  '  what  would  you  do  if  you  got  the  grove 
you  have  been  talking  of  getting  all  the  winter, 
— that  grove  which  you  never  will  get  ? '  she 
added  laughingly. 

Tregelva's  reply  came  as  promptly  and 
decidedly  as  was  consistent  with  his  habitual 
lanofuor.  '  I — er — should  ^ei  ni<Zi][ers  to  work 
for  me.' 

'  And  oversee  them  from  a  hammock  or  a 
rocking-chair  ?  Much  work  your  niggers  would 
do!' 
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'  I  don't  imagine  that  I  shall  have  the  chance 
of  trying  my  hand  at  nigger-driving,'  he  said. 
'  I  don't  think  the  life  out  here  would  do  for 
me  in  the  long  run.' 

'  No !  There's  only  one  kind  of  life  that 
would  ever  suit  you,'  she  replied — '  an  Eng- 
Hsh  country-gentleman's  life  ;  big  house  and 
grounds ;  lots  of  servants  ;  dogs  ;  horses ;  car- 
riages ;  billiards ;  smoking-room ;  men  down 
to  hunt  and  shoot  in  the  season.' 

'  You're  right,  by  George  ! '  he  agreed,  with 
more  animation  than  usual ;  '  that  is  the  only 
hfe  for  me  ! ' 

'  Why  didn't  you  stick  to  it,  then  ?  '  she 
asked.  '  The  description  of  your  home  in 
Cornwall  sounds  just  the  place  to  suit  you. 
Why  did  you  leave  it  and  become  a  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  ' 

'  Well,  you  see,'  he  replied  leisurely,  '  the 
first    thing   I   ever   had   a  fancy   for    I   was 
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thwarted  in.  I  wanted  to  go  into  a  cavalry 
recriment.  My  governor  didn't  see  it.  He 
offered  me  a  commission  in  the  hne.  I  wasn't 
going  into  the  Hne.  And  since  then  I've  tried 
a  good  many  things,  but  I've  never  been  able 
to  find  anything  to  suit  me.' 

'  What  a  pity  your  father  did  not  get  you 
a  cavalry  commission ! '  she  observed  sympa- 
thetically. 

'  Well,  I  must  say  it  wasn't  altogether  the 
old  governor's  fault.  It  was  chiefly  considera- 
tion of  the  expense.  I  couldn't  have  econo- 
mised in  a  crack  cavalry  regiment,  you  know, 
and  money  was  tight  with  the  governor  just 
then.  It  generally  is,  indeed.  That's  why  he 
won't  buy  me  that  big  grove  down  at  Nar- 
coossee.  He's  put  all  he  could  afford,  and  a 
good  deal  more,  into  a  mine.  I  hate  mines.  I 
lost  a  pot  of  money  once  in  a  mine  myself. 
This   mine   of    the   governor's    is    called   the 
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"Juliet" — I'm  sick  of  the  name  of  it.     If  it 
wasn't  for  that,  I'd  have  had  that  grove ' 

'  Bought  it  in  haste,  and  repented  it  at 
leisure,'  said  Eosemary  ;  'Oh,  how  you  would 
have  hated  it  by  next  season  !  tied  up  there  all 
alone.' 

'  I  don't  see  why  I  should  stay  there  "  all 
alone,'' '  he  demurred.  '  I  suppose  I  might  get 
some  cracker  girl  to  marry  me  and  share  my 
solitude.' 

'  And  cook  your  dinners,  and  wash  your 
clothes,  and  scrub  the  floors.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  should  let  my  wife  scrub 
floors/  he  said  meditatively. 

'  In  this  delightful  country,'  she  rejoined, 
'  the  probability  is  that  either  she  or  you  would 
have  to  scrub  them,  or  they'd  go  unscrubbed.' 

'  The  servants  would  do  the  scrubbing,'  he 
observed. 

'  Yes,   if    you   could   get   any   servants — 
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"  help,"  as  they  call  them  out  here.  But  help 
isn't  easy  to  get  in  the  lonely  parts  of  Florida, 
or  anywhere  in  Florida,  indeed.  I  know  plenty 
of  people  who  can't  get  servants,  and  those 
they  do  get  are  so  much  trouble  to  watch  and 
teach  and  look  after,  they  give  one  more 
trouble  than  doing  the  work  one's  self.  At 
my  beautiful  home.  Pine  Eidge,  we  get  a  girl 
when  we  can  ;  but  half  the  time  we  can't. 
The  last  we  had  took  my  stepmother's  lace 
shawl  to  go  out  in  on  Sunday.' 

'  You  don't  like  Florida,  do  you.  Miss 
Heath  ? ' 

'  I  hate  it ! '  she  replied,  with  refreshing 
and  whole-souled  warmth.  '  I  haven't  minded 
the  winter  here  ;  indeed  I  have  rather  enjoyed 
it,'  she  added  sweetly.  '  We  have  been  a  nice 
companionable  party.' 

'  Yes,'  he  agreed  ;  '  the  time's  passed  plea- 
santly enough.     It  would  have  been  a  different 
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kind  of  thing  if  you — and  Miss  Preston — hadn't 
been  here.' 

'  Much  pleasanter  still,'  she  suggested. 

'  Not  exactly,'  he  replied,  looking  down  at  his 
meerschaum  instead  of  into  her  face.  *  But  even 
with  companionable  society,'  he  added,  'you 
wouldn't  care  to  settle  out  here,  would  you  ? ' 

'  No,  most  assuredly  I  shouldn't.' 

*  I  can't  make  out,'  he  observed,  '  how 
fellows  can  want  to  drag  a  girl  into  a  kind  of 
life  she  doesn't  like.  The  place  where  she 
lives,  and  all  that,  is  so  important  to  a  woman.' 

'  As  a  rule,  she  isn't  dragged  by  the  hair 
of  her  head,'  replied Eosemary ;  'she  is  pulled 
by  moral  forces.' 

'  If  she  falls  in  love  with  a  fellow — yes,'  he 
agreed. 

'  And  also  sometimes  when  she  doesn't  fall 
in  love,'  said  Eosemary.  '  There  are  other 
forces  that  pull;  and  society  highly  approves 
their  exercise.' 
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That  woman  can't  be  in  the  wrong  box 

Who  sees  her  husband's  image  in  his  strong-box  ! ' 

she  quoted  smilingly. 

'  That's  one  consolation,'  he  remarked,  '  for 
fellows  who  haven't  got  a  strong-box,  or  at 
least  have  got  nothing  to  keep  in  it.  At  least 
they  can  be  sure  they're  liked  for  themselves — 
if  they're  ever  lucky  enough  to  be  liked.' 

'  They  often  find  it  unlucky  to  be  liked  too 
much,'  she  rejoined,  '  like  the  poor  young  man 
in  "  Patience,"  you  know.  I  always  pity  him, 
with  the  "twenty  lovesick  maidens"  round  him.' 

'  I  could  do  with  less  than  twenty,'  he  said 
meditatively,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe.  '  I  could  do  with  one,  if  she  was  the 
right  one.' 

Tregelva  had  more  than  once  of  late  intro- 
duced into  the  conversation  similar  touches  of 
personal  sentiment,  which,  however,  he  handled 
gingerly  and  hastily,  as  if  it  would  burn  his 
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fingers  ;  and  Eosemary  was  not  too  well-pleased 
when,  at  this  interesting  and  promising  stage  of 
their  discourse,  Staples  appeared  on  the  scene, 
in  a  graceful  neglige  of  shirt-sleeves,  mopping 
his  brow  with  a  large  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
bearing  a  spade  and  a  saw. 

'  Been  working  hard,  my  boy  ? '  said  Tre- 
gelva  graciously  and  patronisingly.  '  You're 
fast  becoming  a  reformed  character !  What 
do  you  expect  is  to  be  the  reward  of  virtue  ? ' 

Staples  answered  with  unsmiling  literality — 

'  If  I  have  to  stay  out  here  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  my  own  work.  But  all  the  reward  IVe 
got  to-day  is  a  splitting  headache  from  the  sun/ 

Staples  was,  indeed,  the  only  industrious 
one  of  the  four  who  were  now  '  all  that  was 
left  of  the  once  goodly  band  of  the  West 
Grove  brotherhood ;  and  even  his  industry  was 
spasmodic  and  jerky,  his  reform  broken  by 
relapses. 
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Bnt  the  others,  if  unable  or  unwilling  to 
turn  their  hands  to  work,  even  now  that  the 
exchequer  was  running  low  with  them  all, 
were  not  above  turning  an  honest  penny  in 
a  manner  that  cost  them  no  trouble.  Old 
Lorenzo  appeared  one  day  in  a  fine  broad- 
cloth coat  of  irreproachable  cut,  the  only  fault 
to  be  found  with  which  was  that  it  had  evidently 
been  made  for  a  more  athletic  figure. 

'  Why,  Lorenzo,'  observed  Violet  kindly, 
'  you  have  got  a  beautiful  new  coat ! ' 

'  Yis,  missie,'  replied  the  old  negro,  with  a 
broad  smile  that  spread  from  ear  to  ear, 
'  Mas'r  Conyers'  coat,  made  in  Lon  on — I  give 
him  ten  dollars  dis  bery  mornin'  for  it.  My 
coat  now  I '  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  rolled 
as  he  surveyed  the  garment  complacently. 

The  rest  of  the  brotherhood  soon  took  a 
leaf  out  of  Conyers'  book,  it  appeared  ;  for  the 
next  Sunday,  when  Violet  happened  to  be  in 
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the  kitchen  holding  a  little  friendly  conversa- 
tion with  Pinkie,  old  Lorenzo  came  in  bearing 
a  large  sack  stuffed  full  of  something. 

'  What  have  you  got  there,  Lorenzo  ?  * 
Violet  asked. 

'  Clo's,  missie.' 

'  Clothes  ?     What  for  ?     For  the  laundry  ?  ' 

'  No,  missie — not  fo'  de  la'ndry.  Dey's 
clo's  to  sell.* 

'Let  me  see  if  you  have  any  tempting 
bargains,  Lorenzo.' 

'  No — don'  do  no  trade  on  de  Lord's  Day, 
missie.  Jes'  goin'  to  put  'em  here  fo'  to-day, 
and  spekerlate  on  'em  to-morrow,'  and  he 
deposited  his  sack  beneath  the  dresser. 

'  But  you'll  let  me  see  to-day  what  material 
you  have  for  speculation  ?  Come,  let  me  look ! 
It's  no  trade,  you  know,  just  to  sJiow  the  things.' 

Lorenzo  yielded  to  this  reasoning,  and 
began  untying  the  mouth  of  his  sack. 
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'  Dere  ain't  no  ladies  fixin's  here,  missie,'  he 
observed,  pulling  out  first  a  pair  of  light-grey 
trousers,  which  he  shook  out  and  held  up 
appreciatively.  '  Dem's  Tregelva's  pants — 
dey's  worth  twel'  dollars.  Dis  is  Chad  wick's 
coat — a  good  coat.  Dat's  Conyers'  wes'co't, 
and  dese  is  Chadwick's  boots.  Dey  all  come 
all  de  way  from  Lon'on.  Dese  shirts  is  Staples' 
— an'  so's  dis  wes'co't — and  dere's  Tregelva's 
slippers.     But  dere  ain'  nuffin  fo'  ladies.' 

'No,'  Violet  agreed.     'I  see  there  isn't.' 

'  Perhaps  missie  or  Missie  Eose  might  hab 
suffin  to  trade  ? '  suggested  Lorenzo,  anxious  to 
drive  as  brisk  a  business  as  possible.  '  Dere's 
Marcellus  lookin'  fo'  a  Sunday  gown  fo'  his  ole 
'oman,  and  Beverley  'ud  like  to  buy  some 
fixin's  fo'  his  gal.  If  you's  tired  o'  dat  blue 
gown  o'  yo's,  missie,  dere's  Marcellus  'ud  gi' 
you  a  good  price  fo't.' 

But  Violet  declined  this  tempting  offer.  She 
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did  not  wish  to  part  with  her  bkie  gown, 
and  had  no  surpkis  articles  of  wardrobe  to 
trade. 

The  next  day  Lorenzo  received  a  small  and 
select  party  of  coloured  brethren  in  the  stable, 
and  held  a  sale  by  auction.  Violet  and  Eose- 
mary,  passing  by — perhaps  not  wholly  by  acci- 
dent— during  the  progress  of  the  sale,  peeped 
in  at  the  open  door,  their  expressions  of  amuse- 
ment tempered  down  to  polite  interest,  and 
smiled  sweetly  upon  old  Lorenzo  holding  up 
Staples's  waistcoat  to  a  hesitating  bidder,  a 
spruce  young  mulatto  trying  on  Chadwick's 
coat,  and  a  tall  negro  who  exactly  fulfilled 
the  requirementsof  their  ideal  of '  Uncle  Tom' — 
good-humoured,  beaming,  benevolent,  black 
as  coal,  and  shining  like  polished  ebony — 
rolhng  white  eyes  and  flashing  snowy  teeth,  as 
he  bent  his  woolly  head  in  dehghted  inspection 
of  Tregelva's  slippers,  which  were  of  a  fine. 
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bold,  and   gorgeous  colouring — just  the  thing 
to  please  the  African  eye. 

*  I  don't  wonder  he  wants  to  get  rid  of 
them,'  Eosemary  remarked.  '  What  I  do 
wonder  is,  who  worked  them  for  him  ? ' 

'  You  had  better  ask  him,'  suggested  Vio- 
let ;  and  Eosemary  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  so  doing. 

'  Why,  Miss  Heath,'  he  answered  languidly, 
'  do  you  think  I  can't  have  a  pair  of  slippers 
without  some  girl  having  worked  them  for 
me?' 

'  I  only  wondered,'  Eosemary  rejoined  as 
languidly,  and  with  an  air  of  royal  indifference, 
'  whether  I  was  mistaken  in  having  given  you 
credit  for  better  taste.' 

'  How  do  you  know  it  wasn't  good  taste? ' 
he  replied,  misunderstanding.  '  Mightn't  it 
have  been  a  pretty  girl  and  a  nice  girl  who 
did  them?' 
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'  Tell  me  about  her,'  said  Eosemary,  with 
an  air  of  tender  sympathy;  'I  should  hke  to 
know  the  sort  of  girl  you  would  think  nice  ? ' 

'  Would  you  ?  '  he  replied,  smiling  a  little, 
and  pulling  his  fair  mustache  in  a  way  he  had 
when  he  was  doubtful  about  anything. 

'  Yes — so  much.  Let  me  guess  what  she 
would  be  like.  Dark,  of  course — fair  men 
always  like  dark  women.' 

'  Dark  eyes,  yes,'  he  agreed,  looking  straight 
before  him.     '  I  like  dark  eyes  in  a  woman.' 

■ 

'And  is  the  girl  who  worked  the  slippers  a 
brunette,  then  ? '  she  asked  seriously — '  the  girl 
you  left  behind  you  ?  Poor  girl !  I  wouldn't 
have  sold  her  slippers  if  I  were  you ! ' 

'  There  isn't  any  girl  I  left  behind  me.  Miss 
Heath,'  he  protested,  with  the  nearest  approach 
to  irritation  she  had  ever  seen  in  him.  '  And 
you  know  quite  well  there  isn't.  I'm  not  that 
sort  of   fellow.      I  never  used    to  care   for 
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women's  society,  and  at  home  I  never  put 
my  foot  in  the  drawing-room  if  I  could  help 
it.  But  if  there  was  a  girl,  I'm  sorry  you 
should  think  I'd  part  with  anything  she  gave 
me  or  made  for  me.' 

'  Do  you  keep  all  your  love-tokens,  then  ?  ' 
she  inquired.  '  I  know  your  Saratoga  trunk 
is  a  very  big  one.' 

'  It  wouldn't  hold  them  all,'  he  replied, 
taking  up  her  hghtness  of  tone,  and  falhng 
back  into  his  usual  nonchalance.  '  They  are 
stored  away  at  my  banker's.' 

'  Tied  up  in  neat  packets  and  docketed, 
each  with  the  name,  or,  to  be  more  discreet, 
with  the  initials.^  That's  what  I  do  with 
mine.     I  am  very  tidy  and  methodical.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  the  collection,'  he 
observed.  'The  outside  of  it,  I  mean,  of 
course.' 

'You  wouldn't  like  to  contribute  to   it.^' 
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she  asked  with  her  audacious  coquetry,  which 
all  women,  and  all  men  on  whom  she  had  not 
practised  it,  reprobated  severely. 

'  No,*  he  rephed  promptly  and  decidedly, 
*  I  certainly  wouldn't.' 

'  Thank  you,'  she  said  demurely,  but  with 
a  moment's  gleam  of  battle  in  the  admired 
dark  eyes. 

'I  always  thought  fellows  were  fools  to 
write  what  they  call  love-letters  ]  and  they're 
worse  fools  still  when  a  girl's  got  a  lot  of 
others.' 

*  She  is  all  the  better  critic,'  Eosemary 
laughed.  'From  experience  and  comparison, 
she  knows  what  to  admire.  How  can  you 
expect  your  epistolary  style  to  be  appreciated 
by  bread-and-butter  girls  in  the  nursery  ? ' 

'  If  one  wanted  one's  letters  to  be  criticised 
and  treated  like  works  of  art  one  had  better 
publish  them  at  once.     Ah,  Miss  Preston,'  he 
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added  as  Violet  stepped  out  on  the  piazza  and 
broke  upon  the  tete-a-tete,  '  you  have  come  in 
time  to  preserve  the  peace.  Miss  Heath  and 
I  were  having  a  Httle  difference  of  opinion.' 

The  little  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
far  from  creating  any  estrangement,  seemed 
to  bring  about  a  reactionary  rapprochement. 
Eosemary,  satisfied  at  finding  herself  able  to 
stir,  if  ever  so  shghtly,  Tregelva's  normal 
nonchalant  indifference,  made  amends  for  her 
teasing  that  evening  by  her  sweetest  glances, 
her  softest  smiles.  Eosemary 's  softness  was 
the  more  bewitching  on  account  of  its  rarity ; 
and  Tregelva  was  all  the  more  susceptible  to 
it  because,  as  he  had  truly  said,  he  had  never 
cared  for  women's  society  nor  sought  the 
atmosphere  of  the  boudoir  and  salon,  always 
feehng  himself  more  at  home  with  men  and 
dogs  and  horses,  to  whom  he  need  take  no 
trouble  to  make  himself  agreeable.    But,  some- 
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how,  he  began  now  to  find  all  the  hours  very- 
long  that  he  spent  without  Eosemary — and, 
truth  to  say,  they  were  not  many.  Indolent  as 
he  was,  for  her  he  found  it  no  trouble  to  drive 
the  buggy,  to  row  the  boat,  or  scramble  into 
the  thicket  to  get  her  flowers  ;  although  perhaps 
he  did  not  yet  quite  realise  himself  how  much 
Eosemary 's  society  had  become  to  him,  or 
what  West  Grove  Hfe  would  have  been  without 
her. 

And  Eosemary  seemed  to  find  in  Tregelva 
comfort,  if  not  ample  compensation,  for  the 
loss  of  Max  Eandolph  ;  while  of  Violet  the 
same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  Staples.  She 
found  in  him  the  most  satisfactory  kind  of 
diversion  from  a  dominant  idea — that  mild 
distraction  which  amuses  without  absorbing 
and  interests  without  thrilling.  She  honestly 
liked  Staples,  and  appreciated  tlie  good  quali- 
ties which  lay  beneath  his  somewhat  unpromis- 
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ing  exterior.  She  also  liked  the  feeling  that 
her  influence  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
improvement  which  was  to  everyone  percep- 
tible in  him. 

There  was  a  certain  sympathy  between 
these  two,  outwardly  so  opposite  in  taste  and 
temperament,  yet  not  in  reality  so  widely  dif- 
ferent as  they  seemed  on  the  surface.  Violet 
felt  quite  as  much  at  home  with  him  as  if  he 
had  been  her  brother;  while  there  was  that 
faint,  sweet,  indescribable  and  unmistakable 
aroma  of  romance  in  their  companionship 
which  there  must  always  be  in  even  the  most 
simple  and  friendly  of  intercourse  between 
man  and  woman,  until  they  have  left  the 
stage  of  romance  behind — which  does  not 
happen  nearly  so  early  in  life  as  is  popu- 
larly supposed. 

So  life  was  pleasant  and  peaceful  to  Violet 
now,  and  she  enjoyed  the  gradually  lengthen- 
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iug  days,  in  the  very  monotony  of  which  she 
found  a  charm — the  mornings,  that  seemed 
made  up  of  hght  and  colour,  dew  and  sun- 
shine, odour  of  orange-flowers  and  song  of 
mocking-birds ;  the  burning  shadeless  noons  ; 
the  evenings,  when  the  gold  and  azure  radiance 
of  the  day  deepened  into  diviner  and  more 
mysterious  hues ;  the  nights,  which  stole  the 
warmth  and  colour  from  sky  and  grove  and 
forest  and  lake,  yet  shed  over  all  a  hallowing 
passionless  splendour  of  their  own. 

And  Violet's  heart  rested  in  the  dreamlike 
peace  of  the  season  and  the  place,  save  when 
the  thought  of  Max  Kandolph  came  like  a 
cloud  across  the  smiling  sky — a  little  cloud, 
but  enfolding  potentialities  of  storm. 

END    OF   THE   SECOND    VOLUME. 
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